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MAIL COACH ATTACKED BY WOLVES IN MAINE. 

An account which has gone the rounds of the press, describing 
the attack of a mail coach in the vicinity of Bangor, Maine, 
a few weeks since, furnished our artist, Mr. Hill, with the subject 
of the very spirited original design engraved below. A stage- 
coach, with inside and outside passengers, and drawn by four 
fine horses, is surrounded by wolves in a lonely road. One of 
the savage animals is. springing on one of the leaders, another 
wolf has been rolled off by a kick from a terrified wheeler. The 
driver plies his lash in terror, while a returned Californian blazes 
away from the coach window into the midst of the pack with his 
revolver. It is a perfect romance of the highway. Wolves were 
formerly common all over the United States, but are now nearly 


_ extinct in the more settled districts, as every man’s hand is against 


them, and one of the first necessities of the pioneer is their ex- 
tinction. Many naturalists consider the wolf as the original stock 
of the domestic dog. Wolves figure in many a tale of terror, 
veracious and fictitious. For centuries the wolf was the scourge 
of Europe, nor has civilization succeeded in exterminating-*him 
in many parts of the old world. Wolves were for the most part 
destroyed in England in the reign of Edward I., who offered a 
large bounty for their heads. The last wolf known in England 
was killed by Sir Evan Cameron in 1636. Wolves were seen in 
Ireland as late as 1710. But in France and some of the other 
continental countries they continued to make fearful depredations 
until a very recent period, while in Sweden, Norway and Russia, 
they still strike terror into the heart of the unlucky traveller who 
chances to cross their track. The memory of the she-wolf of 
Gevaudan still survives in France, and many a tale is told by the 
peasant’s fireside of the ravages she committed, and the fruitless 


efforts long made to hunt her down. Soldiers and citizens, na- 
tives and foreigners, marched together against the common enemy 
who always left a track of blood behind her. Among the other 
renowned hunters was the Baron d’Esneval, Lord of Pavilly, a 
gentleman of Normandy, well skilled in woodcraft, who took 
the field with a large pack of trained dogs, but they did not 
succeed in getting sufficiently near the brute to attack her. Be- 
fore the arrival of the baron, there had been, on the 7th of March, 
1765, a general hunt, in which seventy-three parishes of Gevau- 
dan, and thirty of Auvergne and Rouergue, forming a body of 
about twenty thousand hunters, headed by the deputies, consuls 
and principal inhabitants of the provinces, put themselves in pur- 
suit of the monster, many of them following her to a great dis- 
tance, by the help of her trail in the snow ; but she found shelter 
in the midst of dense forests and escaped them. The wolf of 
Gevaudan had destroyed at least two hundred victims, and a price 
was put upon her head, the king promising two thousand crowns 
to her slayer. On the 12th of January, she attacked five little 
boys belonging to the Village of Villeret, three of them about 
eleven years old and the others eight, and two young girls about 
the same age. These children were employed in tending sheep, 
and each was armed with a wooden staff, pointed with an iron 
spike. The wolf took them by surprise, but they crowded to- 
gether, and the animal, after making the circuit of the group two 
or three times, seized one of the youngest boys by the shoulders 
and carried him off in her jaws. Some of the other children were 
about to fly, when the largest boy persuaded them to join him in 
the pursuit. They followed their champion into the morass, and 
boldly attacking the wolf with their spears drove her away, com- 
pelling her to abandon her prey, and the boy escaped with a 
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wounded arm and a few scratches. The juvenile hero of this 
affair, a lad of eleven years of age, named Portefaix, received 
four hundred francs from the king for his heroic daring. What 
renders the wolf so terrible a foe to men and cattle is his insatiate 
appetite for blood, and the extreme delicacy of scent which en- 
ables him to track his victims with unerring accuracy. His aver- 
sion to vegetable food, and the ingenuity’and perseverance of his 
pursuit after flesh, render him the inveterate enemy of the trav- 
eller and farmer in neighborhoods infested with his presence. His 
character altogether excludes him from sympathy. He is an ar- 
rant coward by nature, and only fights when cornered and driven 
to desperation. Where wolves are numerous, as in the forests of 
Burgundy, plans for destroying them are projected on a very ex- 
tensive scale. At fixed seasons of the year, large parties of 
huntsmen assemble, pits are dug, traps set, and poison laid near 
their haunts. But, in addition to this wholesale slaughter, in 
which farmers and peasants seek by every means in their power 
to exterminate their common enemy, the wolf is hunted with dogs 
by parties of gentlemen, chiefly for the sake of the sport. The 
dogs generally used for this purpose are large greyhounds and 
bloodhounds. The former worry the brute by flying at his 
haunches, and so impede his flight until the bloodhound comes up 
and brings him to bay, when he contends with great obstinacy for 
his life, biting with his tremendous fangs every assailant that comes 
within reach, and continuing to sustain the struggle at great odds, 
for a length of time that sufficiently attests his muscular vigor 
and astonishing tenacity of life and powers of endurance. He is 
generally despatched by a shot from the huntsmen. In some 
parts of France a trap is used for wolves, on the principle of our 
steel-traps, but of great size and strength of construction. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translatec and adapted from the French of Jules Lecompte expressly for 
Ballou’s Pictorial. 


GRE CRYSTAL DAGGER: 
THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


A LOVE TALE OF THE ADRIATIC. 


~ 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TWO LETTERS. 


Orno felt that he was madly wasting his time by prolonging 
his stay in Venice. The thoughts which had agitated him during 
the evening on the Lido, the strong sensations he had experienced 
in seeing the tomb destined for the contessina in the vault of the 
Morosini, all revealed to him that in secret his heart had more 
seriously guarded the image of the young patrician than his reason 
would recognize or confess. Otho, the morning after Count 
Alviso’s funeral, feeling a crisis of courage within him, resolved 
to profit by it by making his retreat. He, therefore, prepared a let- 
ter for the Countess Bastiglia, thus renewing the offers of the mar- 
quis to reach her and to see her daughter. The young man wrote 
as follows : 

“Madame Countess :—I have had the honor to present myself 
twice at your palace without obtaining a reception. My only ob- 
ject was to place in your hands a sum of money which could not 
remain in mine. If chance has made me so fortunate as to serve 
you in anything, I prefer having a claim, however slight, to your 
gratitude, to abdicating my right to such an honor, by keeping 
your gold. Herewith is the remittance you made me. I remain 
ever, madame countess, your excellency’s very humble servant, 

“Orno Ericson.” 


He then let a day pass by, that his letter might not arrive in the 
midst of the last cares which the funeral ceremony must have left 
in the Bastiglia palace, and then sent Timoteo to place the missive 
in the hands of the countess’s private servant. 

When he thought the money and the message must be in the 
hands of the old patrician lady, he felt more at ease. His reason 
consoled his heart. He resolved to end his visits to the monu- 
ments of a city he could never return to, as soon as possible, and 
to start immediately afterwards. 

To start—whither? Otho knew not; he would leave; he had 
made up his mind to that, and that is all we can say. His despair- 
ing heart counselled him to wait at Venice for the answer to a let- 
ter written to old Brunall for his advice. But his reason, which 
was not duped by this sentimental subterfuge, logically objected that 
this answer could be addressed to him in some other city of Italy. 
Otho knew not which to listen to; an unexpected circumstance 
redoubled his perplexities. 

He learned from his gondolier that the Countess Bastiglia had 
set out for Vienna. 

“Beppo, her private valet-de-chambre, told me just now,” said 
old Timoteo. “Ah, if I could only tell !” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Otho, disturbed by this intelli- 
gence. “Know you the motive of this journey, and in whose 
company the countess travels ?” 

“No, upon my word, padron mio ; I am ignorant. But I could 
find out, if I chose.” 

“And how ?” 

“Through Beppo.” 

“And what is this voyage to you?” said Reason to Otho. 
“Look to yourself. Have you not promised me to go?” And 
his heart, without opposing any reply to this rigor of its adversary, 
murmured, “‘ Does she go, too?” 

The next morning, the discreet Timoteo sought out his com- 
rade Beppo to question him ; but when he came to take his master 
on his usual evening voyage, he cried : 

“Well, signor mio, the old countess has gone.” 

“Gone! to Vienna ?” 

“And to keep Beppo from blabbing what for, she carried him 
with her.” 

“And her husband and daughter ?” 

“It seems they went as far as Trieste to escort her. Without 
doubt they will stop at their estate at Campo Reale, near Treviso. 
It is their custom every spring.” ; 

Otho recollected instantly that he had not seen Treviso, as he 
came from Inspruck, and since his reason had counselled him the 
day before to await Brunall’s answer out of Venice, he might go 
in that direction. 

“Gross subterfuge !” said Reason. 


“But nothing proves that she is going there,” objected Heart. 


“She is not at Venice ; then stay there.” 
Otho listened to prudence, and began to visit the museums, the 
churches, the palaces, all the curiosities of Venetian art and his- 


tory. He had written his old friend to obtain counsel from him 
as to the employment of his time, and his plans for the fature, 
Ilis reason resisted the temptations of his heart to return once 
again to the Lido, to see the Adriatic, on whose waves his thoughts 
floated so dangerously for his peace. Otho, it must be confessed, 
was somewhat wounded by the Countess Bastiglia’s conduct 
towards him. After having refused to see him on his arrival, she 
had not even condescended to excuse herself after having received 
the letter in which he gave utterance to such elevated sentiments. 
Since the day of the funeral, he had neglected, or avoided—we 
cannot say which—to sce the Marquis Durazzo again. In this he 
somewhat obeyed the slight degree of sympathy with which this 


man unconsciously inspired him. This was perhaps unreason- 
able, but he vaguely suspected that this man was not a stranger 
to the disdain with which the countess treated him. Why this 
suspicion? Otho knew not. He submitted to the impression 
without reasoning. <A disciple of mysticism does not reason 
mathematically on his instincts and impulses, for prescience and 
second-sight are phenomena in their superior moral world which 
often leave human penetration far behind. 

Otho had calculated that Brunall’s reply would come to hand 
the next day. He had resolved to leave Venice that very even- 
ing. The letter came, inviting the young man to Inspruck, to 
talk over a project conceived by the old official. Still, our hero 
did not start at evening, as he had proposed ; for in the course of 
the day, a servant came from the count, his master, to beg that 
Otho would call at the palace on the morrow. 

There was then so powerful an internal struggle between the 
two wills of this unfortunate young man, that instead of Otho, he 
appeared for a moment more like Robert of Normandy—a prey 
to the struggles of the genii of good and evil; the good genius 
recalling him to Inspruck, the evil retaining him at Venice. As 
the reader can guess the pretext the heart of our hero brought for- 
ward to warrant his accepting the invitation to the Bastiglia 
palace, it is well to state also on what grounds his reason offered 
a resistance. In this way, we shall have all the documents of the 
case. In this connection, let us look at the letter Otho received 
from Brunall a few moments before the contradictory summons of 
Count Bastiglia: 


“ My young friend,—I reply by the return of the courier to your 
letter, which, from its news and the excellent spirit it exhibits, 
gave me the greatest pleasure. 

“Do not let such a good resolution cool. If it is a crisis of 
spite, the consequence of any sudden deception, employ this flash 
of reason to contemplate your future, and join me immediately, 
congratulating yourself on your resolute extrication from this new 
folly, for I will say to you as the Venetian girl did to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau: Studia la matematica, Zanetto, e lascia le donne (study 
mathematics, Johnny, and let the ladies alone). 

“Otho, I know you well, and that drove me to despair when I 
saw you leaving me. There are many contradictory qualities in 
you. Did not your Heidelberg phrenologist tell you so? The 
bases of your character are a thoughtless pride, and what good 
old Tubingen said you derived from your mother, a very great 
self-confidence and self-esteem, an active inclination to the un- 
known, the unintelligible, the marvellous, and, finally, a strong 
propensity for sentiment, all of these things which have made you 
a poet, without giving you reason. Pardon this frankness, which 
seems necessary to open your eyes upon yourself. You must 
understand, my young friend, that with such faculties, you are 
instinctively attracted towards the hazards of a life of adventure, 
incessantly tormented by a craving for emotion, that you expe- 
rienced a thirst for distinction out of the common paths, to be 
talked about, in short, and that your presumption—excuse the 
word—diminishes in your eyes the obstacles which defend the 
often fantastic, unreasonable and absurd things to which you dare 
aspire. The poet who touches everything with his thought, and 
whose world often lies in sonorous and harmonious words, does 
not always think sufficiently of the serious side of life; when he 
finds himself opposed by material obstacles, he seeks to establish 
a struggle between things and ideas, out of which he inevitably 
issues wounded, and understanding nothing from his defeat, be- 
gins to doubt, to despair and tocurse. Thus, I say it with regret, 
with an organization like yours, one is rarely happy throughout 
his life; he may have some flashes of fugitive happiness, some 
moments of ineffable pleasure, but he pays for these rapid gleams 
of a felicity the duration of which is impossible, by long and cruel 
sufferings, by a thousand deceptions the more painful, since the 
self-love, which has helped our imagination so much in the false 
path followed, induces us to imagine constantly that we are the 
victims of human conspiracies, of fatality, while we are only our 
own dupes. What is required to be happy, are moderate desires 
in- relation to the social sphere in which we are placed, and then 
every triumph, every joy surpassing the reasonable limit of desire, 
is for us a small portion of heaven upon earth. But if we madly 
aspire to the heavens, this earth, which cannot realize our Titanic 
pretensions, becomes a Hades to us. We crush ourselves in fall- 
ing from these extravagant heights, and it is often very late in life 
that the repeated lessons of experience (that series of follies a man 
of wit has called them) learn us finally how much peaceful and 
true happiness our ambitious aspirations and unrealizable desires 
have Jost to us. 

“Js this the future which awaits you, Otho? I hope not; for 
you will distrnst yourself a little at an age where all is new to you 
—society, passions, life. You will take especial care not to aban- 


don yourself to the descent which would inevitably carry you into 


the most dangerous of abysses—love. Forever distrust your 
imagination and your heart, for your inexperience and self-esteem 
would disguise from you the dangers you would be impelled to 


confront, and your fine qualities of mind and soul would end by 
causing your irreparable ruin. 

“Return, my young friend ; I will strive to direct your noble 
organization, which may enable you to accomplish great things 
under my tuition. Come, and if you must perforce fall in love, 
we will try and find some heart that can appreciate you. I 
have formed a project which may ensure an honorable and peace- 
ful future. Come; we are going to have an opera troupe at 
Inspruck next mouth. Who can write musical critiques in the 
Inn Gazette, if not you? They speak of Euryanthe. Come, 
and make your peace with Weber. I expect you and love you. 

“Your old friend, BrRUNALL.” 


The reading of this letter from the honest and frank old man 
who, under somewhat rough and primitive manners, hid an excel- 
lent heart, made a strong impression upon Otho. He was at first 
resolved to go, and that very evening commenced his preparations ; 
and yet he felt, while doing so, that they were useless. In fact, 
he was impelled (Heaven knows by what!) to think it a want of 
politeness, almost an insult, not to respond to Count Bastiglia’s 
invitation. Perhaps the cares of the sad family ceremony, the 
preparations for the journey to Vienna, and a thousand other good 
domestic reasons which he had not appreciated, had prevented the 
countess from receiving him, and she had devolved the duty on 
her husband. What danger would there be in his deferring his 
journey one day? (And here Otho began to moderate the ardor 
with which he had commenced his preparations for departure). 
What could the frightful picture which the old functionary drew 
of the false direction of his faculties have in common with an in- 
terview of politeness in the count’s cabinet? Otho took an article 
out of his trunk with one hand, and put something else in with 
the other. Suppose, as at first he had decided to go, that he wrote 
a letter of excuse to the count, alleging that he was leaving Venice 
that very day? He cared very little, after all, for an interview 
with old Bastiglia, of whom he had heard no good, and who would 
doubtless think he had done him a great honor in exchanging a 
few words of common-place politeness with him about Venice ; 
(and saying so, Otho unfolded his best coat, to see in what con- 
dition it was). Suppose I should go? (and he looked for his 
gloves). What if I were to retort their disdain on these aristo- 
crats ? (and he took the razors he had already packed up from the 
bottom of his trunk). Come, it is decided ! 

“ You will come!’ said one of the last phrases of Brunall’s let- 
ter, which remained open on the table and caught Otho’s eye. 

“Yes, but to-morrow,” he thought. 

“ Would it alarm your discretion, Master Timoteo, to ask you 
at what hour one might call upon the count?” asked Otho, of the 
gondolier, who was continuing to pack up both, for lack of a 
counter-order. 

This question explains everything. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ADRIANA. 


Tue next day, about two o’clock, Otho landed from old Timo- 
teo’s gondola at the marble steps of the Bastiglia palace. This 
time the porter received him with a bow, and rang the bell noisily. 
Above stairs, the valets displayed the most perfect obsequiousness, 
and the stranger was immediately introduced into the first waiting- 
room. A few moments afterwards, a valet-de-chambre appeared, 
and begged lim to follow him; and after having conducted him 
through two or three other halls sumptuously furnished, introduced 
him into the last room which served as the count’s cabinet. 

At the moment the servant announced him, Otho thought he 
distinguished a voice which could not be that of the master of the 
house, in the room. But as soon as he entered, he found Count 
Bastiglia alone ; yet he thought he saw a heavy red curtain fall; 
indeed the folds of the stuff were still oscillating. The count 
rising from his arm-chair motioned him to a seat which the servant 
pushed forward. « 

Count Uberto Bastiglia, a Venetian noble, a knight of Malta, 
and commander of the civil orders of Saints Maurice and Lazarus 
of Piedmont, a member of the scientific and literary societies of a 
score of cities, and one of the introducers and most active propa- 
gators of the culture of the mulberry tree in Italy, was a man of 
about fifty. He had one of those characterless, expressionless 
faces, which always wear a simper. His hair, almost white, ex- 
tended from one ear to the other on the back part of his head, as 
that of the monks of Valombrosa, near Florence, is cut.: The 
skull, thus left bare, might have engaged the attention of Gall or 
Spurzheim. His eyes were of a sort of China blue ; his continual 
smile had hollowed two deep wrinkles on each cheek, and dis- 
played singular teeth. Little or no beard, flat ears, flushed face. 
He was tall and lean. His dress was a selection of forms and 
colors too youthful for his age. There was a gold buckle at his 
button-hole, from which was suspended by a green and black rib- 
bon two crosses of white enamel too large to be worn with a citi- 
zen’s dress. His hands were loaded to excess with rings. 

He was, in a word, one of those men who are absorbed by their 
wives, and who are quaintly designated as “ Madame such a one’s 
husband.” Many Venetians even called him J/ marito della Con- 
tessa Bastiglia. They oftener said, “The Morosini’s husband.” 
This was painting two persons at a single stroke. 

“Ah!” said the great man, with a long expiration of breath. 
“ This is Mr. Ericson! Really, Mr. Ericson! Sir, I am delighted 
to see you.” 

“And I, count, am greatly honored,” said Otho, who knew lit- 
tle, and saw with whom he had to deal. 


“ Madame the countess could not see you; she was extremely 
sorry for it. A thousand duties ; a thousand engagements! This 
painful ceremony—you understand !—then the preparations for 
this journey, a journey which engrossed her mind. She often 
thought of you; she was constantly speaking of you; she was 80 
sorry—so sorry !’’ repeated the count, abandoning himself to that 
almost ironical exaggeration of formulas that many nobles of 
medium intellect employ to their inferiors, to show that they are 
“ good princes,” as they say. 

This tone instantly displeased the poct. 

“ You are jesting with me, sir,” he said, with dignity. “I had 
no claim to engross the countess’s mind. Her regret, once ex- 
pressed, and to-day’s reception sufficiently console me for not 
being able personally to place in her hands—” 

“Ah! that money you mean?” said the patrician. “ But she 
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shall see the letter you did her the honor to write,” he added, un- 
luckily. ‘The sentiments are noble.” 

“What! did not the countess know—” 

“T couldn’t say really,” replied the count, much embarrassed. 
“These preparations—yet if I remember rightly—yes, yes; she 
much admired the disinterestedness of your conduct, and her 
daughter thought yesterday, on our return from Trieste, to beg 
you to come hither and receive our thanks—those of the countess 
particularly, who, I say it again, was so sorry, you can’t think. 
Young man, can I do anything for you ?” 

“Nothing else, sir, but to receive the expression of—” 

And Otho was rising to take leave, when the count, passing 
instantly from his high-flown expressions, to equally misplaced 
familiarity, pushed the young man back into his arm-chair. 

“One moment,” said he. “ My dear fellow, you can’t be in 
such a hurry.” 

Then turning to the doorway nearly opposite Otho, he called 
out, in a small voice, “Adriana! My daughter,” he added, “ will 
not be sorry to make your acquaintance. Now you have con- 
cluded to stay, let us talk a little.” 

It required but a brief moment to change Otho’s plans. Until 
then, sustained by a sentiment of dignity, and that innate tact 
which he brought into his relations with society, he had only con- 
sidered this interview as a sort of formality gone through with by 
the count, to pay a debt of propriety. His tone and manners 
made Otho desire to make the visit he regretted he had paid as 
brief as possible. But a word—an unexpected, unforeseen, almost 
feared word, had changed all the resolutions of the weak young 
man. In vain did the remembrance of Brunall pass rapidly like 
a reproach through his mind. Twice he had thought he saw the 
folds of the silk curtain which veiled the door to which the count 
turned to call his daughter, wave. Otho, intoxicated with his 
situation, repelled every objection of his alarmed reason, and 
re-seated himself. 

“Let us chat, then, sir, since you wish it,”’ he said, to the count. 

“ Well,” said the patrician, with his paternal smile. “ Let us 
see: where do you belong ?” 

“To Seefeld, count, a village situated between Munich and 
Inspruck, not far from the Alps, which, before this journey, I had 
often mentally crossed.” 

“Your family is there ?”” 

“Alas, no! Ihave no family. My mother died in giving birth 
to me; my father had preceded her to the grave. I was brought 
up by an uncle, who adopted and educated me, and whom I lost 
some months since.” 

“Ah! and what did your parents—your uncle do?” resumed 
the count, disguising a tendency to yawn, which showed how little 
interest he had in this conversation, which he only promoted be- 
cause he had vaguely perceived that his former manners had made 
a poor impression on a man whom it was his duty to receive well. 

Otho was not the dupe of this comedy ; but as he thought that 
perhaps his answers were overheard by another person less spoiled 
by worldly egotism, and who proved the interest she felt if she 
chose to listen, he answered as he would have done to this person 
herself. 

“ My father was in the army, my uncle a physician.” 

“And you, my dear sir,—what do you do ?”’ 

“TI studied for a medical diploma,” replied Otho, “ but I have 
no taste for the profession. Iam young; I have time to make a 
better choice.” 

“Very well, young man,” replied the count, mechanically, who 
was probably thinking of something else—his mulberry trees, per- 
haps, the culture of which was the only thing in which he had 
showh any capacity. 

There was a moment’s silence; the nobleman was soon aware 
of his abstraction, and hastened to resume: 

“And do you stay any time in Venice ?” 

“I do not know yet,” murmured Otho, with his eyes rivetted 
on the concealed door. 

The count could say no more. If Otho had attempted to leave 
then, he would not have detained him. He thought he had done 
enough by his recent tactics, and the apparent interest of his ques- 
tions, to satisfy the young man; but the latter, mastered by a 
power he could not account for, and still less desired to oppose, 
seemed resolved not to stir. The count knew his position too 
well to spoil the effect of his second line of conduct, by pretend- 
ing business to get rid of his visitor, and thought again of the 
contessina. 

“Adriana !”’ he called, and ringing at the same time, exclaimed 
to the servant who answered the bell, in the tone of a man asking 
for help: “Inform the contessina that I have called for her 
twice,” 

The valet vanished behind the door; a moment passed away, 
when the old patrician, determined to be affable to the end, re- 


marked that “it was fine weather,’—a traism in which Otho 
readily concurred ; then the valet re-appeared. 

“ La signora viene subito (my lady will come directly).” 

Another moment of silence clapsed, solemn to Otho as the en- 
trances of queens in lyric tragedies. Then finally, the silken por- 
tal, raised anew, admitted the last Morosini. 

It is time to say that she was a young girl who completely and 
literally fulfilled the northern idea of an Italian beauty. Black 
hair, black eyes, brunette complexion, lips of burning rose-color, 
—one of those women, perhaps destined to make but a slight im- 
pression on some men, but who render the majority passionate to 
delirium. She was of more than medium stature, and of an 
embonpoint which conciliated the graceful voluptuousness of forms 
with elegance and purity of lines. Her features recalled Over- 
beck’s Jephora met by Moses. Hers was a countenance full of 
character and expression brought into strong relief by the insig- 


nificant triviality of the count’s features. In thinking of her war- 
like origin, one readily imagined her head helmeted like that of 
an amazon, or bearing on her brown forehead, as did one of her 
ancestresses, the corno of cloth of gold and the purple of the female 
doges. The singular name which this child of the Adriatic had 
received from it, became her wonderfully, and one knew not what 
other name she could have borne. 

The young countess was clad in an ample robe of black moiré, 
whose folds rustled round her, like the rippling of the waves of 
her azure godmother. Her tresses, folded round her head, had 
that undulation from the roots seen in many antique statues, and 
particularly in the Niobe. With this imposing and serious exte- 
rior, she was, in the highest degree what the Italians call simpatica, 
acharming quality which can hardly be translated by “sympa- 
thetic.” 

She advanced to her father-in-law, saying simply, “ Here I am, 
count.” 

“You wished to see the gentleman who saved your mother, 
Adriana ; I present him to you.” 

“When we parted in the Alps, my gratitude, sir, exclaimed, 
Au revoir !” said the lady. “Iam _ happy that we have been able 
to accomplish what my mother was prevented from doing.” 

Otho, whom this affability freed from his first embarrassment, 
rose to salute her, and replied, with a slight hesitation : 

“T am overpaid now, lady, for the service which any other one 
in my place would have rendered your house; for the prize of your 
remembrance would tempt a serious risk of life.” 

The contessina had made a sign to the young man to resume 
his seat. As for herself, leaning on the back of an arm-chair, she 
had carelessly assumed the somewhat coquettish attitude of the 
Polymnia of the Louvre. 

“ He is an orphan,” said the count, playing with a newspaper. 

“ But for him, I might have been one, too,” said the young 
girl, casting on Otho one of those glances which reach their mark 
like a projectile. 

The count unfolded his paper. 

“Ah, news from Spain!” said he, leaning back in his arm-chair, 
and crossing his legs in the attitude of a great politician. 

Adriana turned the chair on the back of which she leaned, and 
sat down. 

“Do you remain any time in Venice?” playing with the silken 
cord which served for her girdle. 

“Many reasons call me hence,” replied Otho, endeavoring to 
regain his ease in the unhoped-for interview ; “but others retain 
me.” 

“Love Venice,” said she; “I shall have a good opinion of 
you.” 

“Have you not already?” replied the young man, seeking to 
forget the seriousness of his position in those demi-pleasantries, 
almost inanities which sometimes lead to something else. 

“O, yes,” she rejoined; “but I shall esteem you yet more. I 
know that you are brave, loyal and delicate ; I would have you 
sensitive, in love with the arts. By the way,” she continued, in 
a light tone, and as if to cancel the deep sentiment conveyed by 
certain inflections of voice in her first words, “do you know it was 
very much amiss in you to leave without a fresh effort to see us ?” 

“Mademoiselle, I dared not. <A slight service does not author- 
ize the overstepping of the distances which separate illustrious 
patricians from a poor young man like myself. Twice your doors 
were closed upon me; having no right to unbar them, I ought—” 

“To have left, thinking me ungrateful! That is wrong. To 
mortify your pride, master student, or doctor (Otho thought of 
the oscillations of the silken portal), you shall return and see 
us, for you shall not leave my dear Venice so hurriedly. If you 
do not appreciate her as she ought to be appreciated, I will point 
out her beauties.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I know your name—” 

“Flatter Venice if you can, sir poet,” said the young girl. 

There was something so different in the simple and obliging 
familiarity of Adriana, from that just before attempted by the 
count, that Otho felt himself subdued and proud at once. He 
hardly dared to look at her, for it was already too much for him 
to hear her. 

The old count read his paper. Adriana resumed, but this time 
with melancholy. 

“ You are alonc—you have not even a sister to smile on you.” 

“No one,” said Otho. “ By the void I feel, I seem to want a 
mother, a sister, a friend—” 

“© You shall tell me your grief at some other time,” she replied. 
“But I already know you better than you can imagine. Do not 
be astonished. If I explain myself, you would see how very sim- 
ple it was. Another time—another time!” added the young girl, 
in a friendly and mysterious manner, with a little familiarity. 


“Upon my word, these Barcelona folks are madmen!” cried 
the old count, throwing down his paper, like a man who has an 
opinion. 

At this moment the valet opened the door of the saloon. 

“The Marquis Durazzo !” he announced. 

At this moment the eyes of Otho were fixed on the beautiful 
face of the young patrician. He saw reflected distinctly a lively 
feeling of annoyance ; he even detected a motion to fly, which was 
checked by the Dalmatian’s entrance into the count’s cabinct. 

“Ah, good-day, dear marquis. We have not seen you since the 
countess’s departure.” 

“ That’s because I have lost my protectress in her,” replied the 
marquis, casting a singular look on the contessina. Then, having 
turned to the young lady to salute her, he perceived Otho, who 
had pushed back his chair when the unexpected visitor made his 


appearance, 
“Ah, Mr. Ericson!” said he, with an attempted smile. “I did 


not expect the pleasure of meeting you here. What have you 
done with yourself ?” 

“You see, sir,” replied Otho, by way of returning the marquis’s 
familiarity. 

“The gentlemen are acquainted !” exclaimed the contessina, in 
astonishment. 

“IT had the honor of bringing a letter of recommendation to the 
marquis,” replied Otho. 

“ True, true; I remember now,” said the count. “It was you 
who spoke to the countess of this gentleman.” 

“Permit me, gentlemen,” said the contessina. She rose, cour- 
tesied and retired, with a glance at the poet, who was surprised at 
this denouement. 

Otho, who had no desire to converse with Durazzo, rose almost 
immediately to take leave. 

“We shall have the honor of seeing you again, sir?” said the 
count, to his “‘ dear fellow” of some moments back. 

Otho replied by some current triviality, and took his departure. 

As he was traversing the vestibule, the chambermaid who had 
asked his name on the Stelvio, a few months before, ran after him, 
and said: “ They receive Thursdays and Sundays at the palace, 
sir. My mistress requested me to tell you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


MARQUIS DURAZZO. 


WE will enter into the detail of some facts which will explain 
to the reader the motives and the bearing of certain little past 
incidents ; at the same time they will enlighten the future of our 
narrative, at the moment when the different characters which com- 
pose it are actively engaged. 

The day on which Otho declared to old Brunall that he had 
formally decided to make the journey to Venice, the latter, who, 
like all true friends, thought more of the future happiness of his 
protéé than of his present enjoyments, thought proper to write the 
following letter to Marquis Durazzo : 


“ Monsieur le marquis :—The gratifying remembrance you have 
preserved of me, and of which I have had many proofs since the 
period when we parted on your return from Italy, gives me con- 
fidence to address you this letter, in circumstances which I will 
explain to you without further preamble. 

“A respectable friend on his death-bed confided to me the care 
of watching over his adopted son, a youth of twenty-five. Gifted 
with an ardent imagination, a keen thirst for emotion, and every 
way formed to feel and to inspire ardent love, he is just now in a 
crisis which fills me with the greatest anxiety for his happiness, 
his tranquillity and his future. Here is the story in two words. A 
short time since, returning together from an Alpine excursion, one 
of those romantic adventures which the dangers of the mountain 
roads too often present, befell us. Horses bolting from the road— 
a carriage about to pitch down a precipice—devotion on the part 
of my young friend—a beautiful young girl, who almost fainted 
in his arms: you see what it was at once. Otho has, I think, 
cherished in his heart the arrow shot by a pair of fine Venetian 
eyes, and in spite of all my exhortations, he will go. I have 
learned that the lady belongs to a very illustrious family ; he is an 
honest and enthusiastic young man—a poet ; his folly can have 
no possible result. Since I have teen unable to prevent his rush- 
ing to the perilous place, I must, at least, try to diminish the fatal 
chances. With this object, I confide him to you. He brings you 
an official letter of recommendation, but knows nothing of this 
one. I venture to count on you, marquis, to do, in these perilous 
circumstances, what providence, as well as the interest this young 
man inspires in all who appreciate him, will direct you. I think 
his meeting with this Adriatic syren might be prevented, time 
gained, and he wearied out; and a good letter from me will ac- 
complish the rest. Shall I have reckoned too much on the con- 
tinuance of your kindness for your old professor, marquis, in 
asking this service of you? I dare hope the contrary, and sub- 
scribe myself, ete., etc., etc.” 


As for the Countess Bastiglia’s visit to Vienna, her object was 
to obtain from the emperor authority to preserve to her daughter 
her title and family name intact, even in case of her marriage, so 
that her husband would be the “husband of the Countess Moro- 
sini.” The diffieulty was to find a nobleman who would accept 
a wife on such degrading terms, and her researches were long in 
vain. At last a friend suggested a method of arriving at her 
object, and at the same time revenging herself on more than one 
Venetian family, who, while refusing to exchange its name for 
that of the young countess, was no less desirous of her alliance 
on ordinary terms. The Bastiglias had more than fifty thousand 
crowns income from well-known property in the Trevisan march, 


and immense capital invested in the state funds and in banks. 
Adriana’s beauty added no little to the ambition which she inspired 
in the eyes of the Venetian nobility, and, but for great relatives, 
intractable in such affairs, more than one handsome young man, 


_ if he had only consulted his heart, without speaking of his pov- 


erty, would perhaps have consented to become the “husband of 
the countess.” 

This state of affairs, which the Countess Bastiglia knew or 
guessed at, made her, out ef pure spite, lend an ear to the insinu- 
ations of her old friend. The candidate for matrimony suggested, 
though belonging out of Venice, nevertheless bore a name well- 
known in Venetian history. His ancestors had rendered great 
services to the republic in the fifteenth century, particularly in the 
wars with Hungary for the occupation of Scutari, and other im- 
portant places on the Adriatic shores. Generals of his name had 
fought at the head of Venetian armies in their struggles against 
Louis XII. and Pope Julius II., and most of his ancestors had 
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governed for Venice in Dalmatia and in Greece. He bore a noble 
name, that of a city on the Albanian coast, which one of the first 
of his race had saved from a terrible siege undertaken by a prince 
of the house of Anjou. It was, in a word, the Marquis Durazzo, 
whom our readers have seen two or three times. 

The idea pleased the countess. She thought it would produce 
a great effect to have his civic name swallowed by the golden lion 
of the shield of Morosini, and that the Venetian aristocracy would 
be indignant. She scarcely inquired into the qualities of the can- 
didate, or his fortune. If he were poor, like all the Dalmatians, 
with rare exceptions, she might take him into the Bastiglia palace, 
without being obliged to furnish a house in state for him. 

The marquis was sent for to Venice. He appeared to be a man 
of about thirty, of an oriental type of beauty, whose immovable 
features would have baffled Lavater himself. But this calmness 
was only the result of profound dissimulation, as will be seen 
hereafter. If, in exceptional circumstances, he forgot himself, he 
almost immediately controlled himself, or at least suppressed the 
visible signs of his passions ; and thus, by his apparent inflexibili- 
ty, the Dalmatian resembled the Spartan who suffered a fox to 
yada his entrails, hid beneath his tunic, without betraying pain. 
Too small to have a true nobility in his bearing, the marquis was 
perhaps a little too stout to pass for an elegant cavalier. For 
want of a sufficient revenue to make a figure, he had been living 
on his capital for several years, 
travelling in search of fortune. 

Such was the man who was pre- 
sented to the Countess Bastiglia by 
her old friend, and whom she her- 
self introduced into the highest 
Venetian society. The countess’s 
friend, who probably knew the 
marquis well, guaranteed that he 
would accept all her conditions. 
Let us add that, as soon as he saw 
her, Durazzo fell passionately in 
love with the contessina, though he 
did not then know the motives of 
the attentions which the old patri- 
cian lavished on him. 

The marquis had lived in Venice 
about a year, and found himself the 
privileged intimate of the Bastiglia 

alace when the incident of the 
Stelvio occurred. He had known 
vaguely that the countess had been 
saved from a great peril by a moun- 
taineer, but as his deep-seated self- 
ishness and slight real affection for 
his protectress rendered him sensi- 
ble only to the fortunate termina- 
tion of the affair, as far as his own 
interests were concerned, he had 
made hardly any inquiries about it. 
Since his intimacy at the palace, 
he had never chanced to find him- 
self alone with the contessina ; and 
if the latter knew anything of the 
marquis’s sentiments, it was only 
from guessing them. 

Things were in this state when 
the Dalmatian received the first let- 
ter of his old preceptor, the ex- 
official of Inspruck. This letter 
set him to thinking. He seemed 
to perceive that the young lady’s 
manner to him had been more re- 
served and constrained since her 
return from Germany than before. 
It was she who had always taken 
care to turn the conversation, when 
the incident of the Alps was touched 
upon, and when the question of 
sending a pecuniary recompense to 
their Inspruck preserver came up, 
she had done her utmost to induce 
her mother to substitute a jewel for 
a sum of money, and a letter of 
which she had made a sketch, for 
the single line that was despatched. 
These little domestic details had 
been thoughtlessly related to the 
marquis by the count, on one of 
those evenings when the latter had 
nothing else to say, having ex- 
hausted the mulberry trees, and the 
Dalmatian heard them the evening 
of the very day on which he had re- 
ceived his old teacher’s letter. 

Durazzo knew too well how little 
reliance was to be placed on calm 
features to trust them readily. He 
knew that the calm surfaces of 
lakes have their submarine cur- 
rents. The cold expression of 
Adriana’s eyes, in all her relations 
with him, could not conceal their 
internal fire, her conduct in the 
affair of the recompense to be sent 
to the pretended mountaineer, after- 
wards avowed to be a student, 
might betraya secret. This Vene- 
tian beauty, of a type so characterized and so voluptuous, could 
serve as an envelope to a languorous and indifferent daughter of 
the north; beneath that dusky bosom throbbed a blonde heart ! 

The romance of the scene which Brunall did not describe in his 
letter, any more than those who were the actresses did in their 
narrative, might have produced its secret impression on this evi- 
dently ardent organization, whose activity was explained by its 
slumber alone. The marquis knew that the contessina was far 
from being happy with her mother. The young lady constantly 
suffered the unjust penalty of not being a young man, and she 
could only 
confidence in her mother, without sympathy with the insignificant 
and duil man an unfortunate cak ulation had given her for a 
father-in-law, Adriana lived within herself as the marquis had 
guessed. This life could only be supported by a secret, a hope, a 
heart-memory. So strong a nature, such a type of character, does 
not employ the mass of its faculties only to arrange the colors of a 
tapestry embroidcred by the hand; the imagination also embroi- 
ders its colors in solitude, retints memories on the secret canvass 
of a restrained soul, until the infallible day of some imminent 
explosion comes. 

The contessina read much. She followed with zeal the litera- 
ture of the lakists, and devoured Byron, Scott, Goethe, and their 
adepts of the French school. Durazzo had often been driven to 


to reconcile her mother by marriage. Without | 


despair by seeing this young girl, whom it would have seemed 
more logical to find volatile, expansive and almost heedless, so 
collected in fact. It was the mournful attitude of the Greek slave 
who gathers Jeaf by leaf the subtle poison which will one day libe- 
rate him. The restless perspicuity and the oriental finesse of the 
Dalmatian revealed to him that this young girl was reposing in 
an assumed attitude of patience, in the resolution of a firm char- 
acter which awaits the hour when it can burst forth and reveal 
itself with a success in proportion to the confidence inspired in its 
long-suffering. Now as the marquis could not know the key to 
this charming riddle with dark tresses and deep eyes, he ofien 
despaired, because he saw that he could have little chance of win- 
ning his way with such a woman. Durazzo did not deceive him- 
self; the daughter of an energetic and obstinate mother, Adriana 
must have fortified herself with a will which she would exhibit 
when the fitting occasion came. Her profile, notwithstanding the 
noble and severe purity of its lines, could not help recalling 
vaguely that distinctive feature of her face which the rancorous 
Timoteo asserted his father had always counselled him to beware 
of. In the young countess, however, it was not the Judaic curve 
of Rebecca, while in the old Venetian dame, who never had been 
pretty, this curve was so much exaggerated as to remind you, 
what perhaps would not have flattered the majestic patrician, the 
features of those sorceresses who, with their long meagre arms, 
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compare such a strange mixture to the cauldron in Macbeth. A 


Byronian poet would have made acharming fairy, a Titania of the | 


Morosini, and an old hag of the mother. 

But Adriana has drawn us into a by-path which has led us aside 
from our present purpose ; let us return to the highway of expla- 
nations, where we shall rejoin the marquis. 

The day on which he received Brunall’s letter, he went to see 
the countess, and told her that he had accidentally been informed 
of the approaching arrival of the man who had assisted her on her 
passage over the Alps. Not wishing unnecessarily to indulge in 
insinuations which, if they ever came to the young lady’s ears, 
would alienate her from him in an alarming way, he judged it 
more prudent only to speak of the probable pretensions of the 
stranger to a larger recompense than he had received, and claims 
he was no doubt disposed to make. 

“T wont see him,” said the countess. “He has received a 
thousand florins for his shot. He did well. If I had thought of 
it, I’d have sent him ten thousand francs; but it’s done. If he 
comes here, I’ll give my orders.” 

Durazzo was satisfied. ‘Two days afterwards, Otho came to his 
house. We know how perfidiously he was received, and how the 
marquis advised him to a step which must have increased the bad 
impression of the countess, since his visit came at the time of 
Count Alviso’s funeral. The marquis reasoned in this way: 


“This young fellow is proud ; the step he has taken shows it, and 


this good old Insprucker tells me so. Two or three fruitless at- 
tempts at the Bastiglia palace will wound him, and he will come 
back for my mediation which he refused at first. Then I will 
offer to make the restitution for him, and I will take care to repre- 
sent it as the spite of a disappointed man to the countess. The 
better way would be to make the young fellow keep the money ; I 
will try. Then I will see and make him give it to the poor, 

romising to tell the countess about it—which I will never do. 

hen she starts for Vienna in a few days; I send the student to 
his protector, and our lovely dreamer, cured of adventures, will 
seek another ideal in Burger or Uhland, while waiting for the in- 
flexible will of her mother to inform her what is decided with 
regard to her. If Lever become Count Morosini, I shall know 


| what to do with poets and lunatics who come sighing too near the 


countess.” 

These delightful projects were foiled, as we have seen, in conse- 
quence of the determination Otho came to on receiving Brunall’s 
letter, which was to renounce the marquis’s offer to introduce him 
at the palace when he knew the countess had left Venice. This 
crisis of courage produced the letter and the direct restoration of 
the money, which, in the midst of her domestic cares, the old 
countess took no note of, or which she did not see, and which fell 
into Adriana’s hands, and produced on the count’s part an invita- 
tion evidently dictated to this pur- 
poseless man by her, who, not 
understanding her mother’s preju- 
dices, was desirous of atoning for 
them, having in her hands a signal 
a of their injustice. She gave 

er father-in-law no peace till 
he had invited the stranger; and 
though the count had no great in- 
clination to venture on a step which 
was in formal opposition to what 
the old countess fad done, Otho’s 
letter—a letter which showed him 
to be noble and disinterested—was 
the weapon by means of which the 
young girl triumphed over the fears 
of the old man. The rest is known 
to our’ readers, and they can now 
appreciate, in its full extent, the 

e of Marquis Durazzo when he 
found Otho and Adriana together 
in the count’s cabinet. His secret 
rage was the greater, since the 
astonishment manifested by the 
young girl on perceiving that Otho 
and the marquis were acquainted 
with each other, made him fear that 
the mystery of the ill-will of the 
countess to him who had so little 
deserved it, would one day be 
apparent. 

These different explanations 
throw a new light on the charac- 
ters whose future actions it will be 
our province to describe. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


Love, according to us, is to the 
heart what the sun is to nature. 
Love and the sun have their dawn; 
indifference is the night of the 
heart. There is an indefinite hour 
in the march of time when the 
thick shadows which, it is asserted, 
form the normal condition of the 
sky, are tinged with vague reflec- 
tions in the east, so pale as ree 
that, like Romeo leaving Juliet, 
like Leander in the arms of the ten- 
der Hero, we know not whether it 
is @ passing meteor or the actual 
herald-beams of day. So in the 
life of the heart there is a moment 
when the long peace of early years 
is troubled by a vague anxiety 
which cannot be defined. Lumi- 
nous projections tinge the shadow 
of the former; a name vibrates 
and rings in the echo of the latter. 
By degrees morning is developed 
and its charming tints enkindle, 
driving the night before them, 
which seems to resist in vain. In 
the same way the dawn of love 
rises on the heart and banishes re- 

se. Still increasing, the light 
invades the sky, places azure where 
the shadow reigned, as if to prepare 
a field worthy of its course for the 
star about to rise. Thus the soul 
is flooded with a strange sensibility ; 
mute harp-strings sound, we see 
unfolding in the world splendid 

rspectives lately hidden ; the heart 
beholds a thousand delights it had 
not suspected. On one side the 
sun rises, on the other love finally appears. 

Adriana was then in the dawn of that delicious transformation 
of her being. At once disturbed and delighted, she questioned 
her heart. Denied maternal tenderness, inactive till then, this 
heart had amassed ardent forces which only awaited the chosen 
one for their development. The marquis had guessed rightly. 
To the patrician egotism of her mother, the young girl had re- 
solved to oppose the inflexibility of her resolution. This vowed, 
she waited. 

It was because this determination had been early arrived at by 
charming mind rendered precocious by suffering and solitude, that 
Adriana was able to present to the world that inscrutable face 
which Durazzo, in the alarm and anxiety of his passion, 
guessed to be only a mask. 

Our heroine was now twenty years of age, an Italian rather of 
the passionate days of the Catarina Cornaros, and Bianca Capel- 
los, than the actual Venetian of the beau monde who is nowise dis- 
tinguished in her type from the women of the north whom England, 
France, Poland and Russia send beyond the mountains. 

For her tastes, we may observe, that, strange as it may seem, 
the young patrician, from the age when she was permitted to 
choose her own dresses, selected black in general and white a6 
the exception, that is to say, for balls, receptions, etc. In winter 
she wore velvet; in summer, silks, but always of the deepest 
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sable. Hence the Venetians called her the ‘‘ Dark Ladye ;” per- 
haps = alluded also to the golden brown tint of shoulders over 
which fell beautiful tresses no less black than her garments. She 
had a horror of jewels, hardly tolerated lace, and only wore a few 
ribbons. Nor ever did the iron of Merlini, the fashionable Vene- 
tian hair-dresser, touch a single curl of the young lady’s head, who 
differed in this from some beauties who pass half their lives in 
seheming inside their heads what o- shall wear outside, and 
who, if they could, would put their eyelashes in curl-papers. 
What would old Brunall at Inspruck have thought, if, furnished 
for a moment with the miraculous ring of King Gyges, he could 
have found himself transported to Venice, and recognized his 
protéyé leaning on the marble balcony of the Bastiglia palace, in 
the midst of the soft penumbras of an Italian evening, in an 
atmosphere laden with intoxicating floral emanations, talking with 
a beautiful young girl, by whose classic, cameo-like profile defined 
in black on the bright frame of the window, he would not have 
failed to recognize instantly as the fainting damsel of the Stelvio. 
Yet matters were at this pass. Our hero, unable to resist pro- 
fiting by the information which Adriana had sent him on the sub- 
ject of the receptions at the palace, had gone thither the next 
Thursday. There were a few men in the saloon, and Otho had 
been presented as a German doctor. To tell the truth, the latter 
thought he remarked a little embarrassment in the count’s manner, 
who no longer called him “my 
dear fellow,” and who, returning, 
on the contrary, to his old tactics, 
lost himself in ceremonious expres- 


sions of politeness, speaking of the 
“honor that Otho did him” in re- 
peating his visit. Otho interpreted 


this behaviour, as he had a right, 
and remembered for the first time 
that this “greatly honored” gen- 
tleman had neither brought him or 
sent him his card after the first in- 
terview. Otho, to whom the count 
offered a hand in a whist party just 
forming, overheard him say to the 
young countess : 

“Is this—this Mr. Ericson going 
soon a” 

“T suppose you ask me from fear 
and not from desire,” replied Adri- 
ana, coldly ; for she was accustomed 
to speak frankly to her father-in- 
law. 

“O, of course—of course,” re- 
plied the count, abruptly dropping 
the subject. 

The young girl went directly to 
their guest, for her duties as mis- 
tress of the house had kept her apart 
till then. The whist party was 
made up by the count and four 
other Venetian amateurs. A group 
on a divan were in full discussion 
of the merits of an actress of the 
Fenice. Otho was turning over the 
leaves of an album, when Adriana 
said to him: 

“Come, Mr. Ericson, and see 
the moonlight on the cupolas of the 
church of la Salute.” 

Otho followed the young lady 
out upon the balcony of. the saloon. 
We believe there was no moon, but 
the starry sky presented a trans- 
parency equal to that of the moon, 
without its rays. This beautiful 
blue night had a mystery which 
prompted reverie. At intervals, a 
dark gondola was seen gliding over 
the canal, with its little lantern pro- 
jecting a red light. All was calm, 
deep and silent ; in the sonority ot 
this marble city, where every monu- 
ment is a nest of echoes, the noise 
of a kiss would have been heard a 


great way. 

On reaching the balcony, Otho 
and Adriana felt almost instantly 
in their souls the influences of this 
beautiful night, as their bodies re- 
ceived the shade. ‘They remained 
along time without speaking. It 
was a gentle pleasure, a reverie full 
of charm, which bathed their hearts 
and blended their thoughts. It 
was indeed the dolce sentire of the 
poet of Arqua, a situation so deli- 
cious that you tremble lest a word 
disturb it, as a stone does falling on 
the surface of a calm lake, the mir- 
ror of the sky. ‘Their souls, too, 
reflected the sky, and not a cloud 
mingled with the azure of their sen- 
sations. It was the first time the 
young girl had felt the influence of 
so Sweet a reverie, and Ocho had 
never experienced so intoxicating 
an ecstacy, unless in a few rare oc- 


casions of poetical inspiration. They did not look at each other, 


but they felt each other’s presence ; that was enough. Still, the | 


young girl was the first to extricate herself from this dangerous 
silence, a hundred times more dangerous than the most insinuating 
discourses of lips which retain the word love and suffer it to 
breathe itself forth. 

“ What are you looking at in the sky?” murmured she, so as 
hot to destroy completely the harmony of their thoughts by her 
first words. ‘ 


9. was reading your name there,” replied Otho, frankly and 


“I thought it was our Adriatic sea which murmured my name,” 


said she. ‘ But to read it in the sky!” 
“The sea, at this moment, names you, it is true. Its little 


SCENES IN CASHMERE. 

We present herewith two very striking street scenes in Sirinagur, 
Cashmere, a country but very little known to the people pf the 
western continent, or even of Western Europe. With the latter 
it is attracting no little interest at present, from the fact that the 
sovereign of Cashmere, a prince who is tributary to Great Britain, 
has furnished the English material aid in the present crisis of their 
Indian affairs. It was once a splendid country, but has now been 
reduced by tyranny and misrule to the condition of most of the 
states groaning under an oriental despotism. The streets show 
this—the houses being a mass of dilapidated tumble-down ruins, 
while the buyers at stalls and the indolent groups of idlers have a 
dull and listless air. In the bazaar scene we behold the same 
shabbiness and listlessness. We have said that Cashmere fur- 
nished aid to England in the present war in India, but the con- 
tingent furnished by the rajah of Cashmere (the only part of the 
force which was repulsed at the assault of Delhi) was not com- 
aap of Cashmerees, who, from the time of their first conquest 

y the Muhometans, have never lifted a hand against their oppres- 
sors, but of men drawn from the hill-tribes between Cashmere and 
the Punjaub, principally of the same caste as their ruler. The 
Cashmerees themselves are physically a far finer race, and speci- 
mens of female beauty may still be seen among them worthy of 


| 


their ancient reputation, though it is probable they have much | 


VEGETABLE BAZAAR AT SIRINAGUR, CASHMERE. 


deteriorated in consequence of the numbers drawn off, during a 


| long course of years, to supply the harems of wealthy Mahometans 


in India, under the Mogul dynasty. The same causes have not 
operated to that extent with the Hindoo population. They are 
not so oppressed ; and being more economical and cleanly in their 
habits, the difference in their personal appearance is very marked. 
The dress of the people is simple, being a loose, large-sleeved 


| woolen gown, put on over the head, and buttoned at the neck. 


The men wear only white; drab, or gray; but the women white, 
orange, crimson, purple, or green, often embroidered with silk, 


| and a white veil on the back of the head. The Mussulman wo- 


waves taught me that name one evening when I sought to create | 


one on the Lido. 
Behold !” 

_And saying this, Otho showed the young girl certain com- 
binations of stars by the help of which he had been able to con- 


— the first letters of the name that was written on his 
eart. 


But it is also written there on high. 


[TO BE CONTINUED |] 


{Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial contai: the previous c of this 
story, can be had at our | at all the Periodical Depots 


men wear a red cap, but the Hindoos white, and a colored scarf 
round the loins; the hair is plaited in two or more tails, length- 
ened with worsted or silk, and finishing with a tassel. Sirinagur, 
the chief city of Cashmere, is now a mere collection of ruinous 
huts, with the residences of a few wealthy shawl merchants and 
attendants of the court. The houses are of unpainted wood 
(usually the deodar) ; but the foundations of all the mosques and 
buildings on the banks of the river are of hewn stone, fragments 
of pillars, and cornices—the ruins of ancient Hindoo temples. 
Its bazaars are scantily supplied, except with fruit and vegetables 
and rice; but a sheep may be bought for a shilling, fowls and 
ducks for a —_ and twepence each, and eggs may be had 
twelve a penny. Money, of course, is a scarce article. 


| his own country well. 


DEATH OF REDSCHID PASHA. 

A country like Turkey can ill afford to lose its ablest man. The 
Ottoman empire has just passed throuzh arude trial, and has come 
out victorious, but still weak and exhausted. Several years must 
elapse before it is able to combine energy and tranquillity, so as to 
take its place among the thriving communities of Europe. In 
this state of transition, we had hoped that Redschid Pasha would 
have lived to guide its counsels and administer its government ; 
but Providence has decreed otherwise, and our hope must now be 
that among those who have acted with him, some one may have 
acquired enough of his character and policy to manage the helm 
of the state with equal skill. 

Redschid Pasha was not an old man, yet he had for many years 
filled the highest functions at the porte. He was one of the first 
of those Turks who, in the time of the late Sultan Mahmoud, was 


| influenced by European habits and education, and he early took a 


art in the reforms which. that strong-minded monarch introduced. 

rom the beginning of his reign, the present sultan seems to have 
felt the highest respect and affection for Redschid, who bore a 
chief part in the promulgation of the Hatti-Scheriff of Gulhane, 
an edict of toleration and reform which, though its provisions 
may not have been fully executed, has yet been followed by no 
mean results, and still remains a3 a standard of political princi- 
ples, to which there must yearly be a greater tendency to conform. 
Into the various vicissitudes ot 
Redschid’s political life, it is need- 
less to enter. He has filled the 
office of ambassador both in Paris 
and London, has, we believe, been 
grand vizier no less than six times, 
and he has died at his post, No 
man has served the porte so long 
and so often, and none has known 
so well how to be powerful even 
while out of office and appearing to 
acquiesce in ease and obscurity. 

While we recognize the good 

qualities and the great services of 
the departed statesman, we have no 
intention of uttering an unquali- 
fied panegyric. Redschid Pasha 
was a faithful administrator, be- 
cause he was an able man; his 
honesty may have been possibly a 
principle, and not a policy; but it 
is certain that his devotion to the 
sultan brought him wealth, power 
and an imperial alliance. For years 
he exercised over the mind of Ab- 
dul Medjid an influence no rival 
could equal, and he used it to com- 
bat every power, both foreign and 
domestic, which might interfere 
with the sultan’s authority and his 
own. ‘The centralization which 
has increased the power of Con- 
stantinople at the expense of vice- 
roys and governors, has been, to a 
great extent, the work of Redschid 
Pasha; in the opposition to the 
claims of Russia, in the restraint 
of the turbulent provinces, and in 
the assertion of the porte’s inde- 
pendence against foreign diploma- 
cy, he has borne the principal part. 

e€ was not a mercenary man, for 
he spent freely, and even with pro- 
digality; but he received during 
his career very large sums of money 
from the sultan. His debts, we 
believe, were paid once or twice, 
and a palace commenced by him 
on the Bosphorus was taken and 
finished by the sultan, and then 
to Redschid’s son, who 

ad just espoused the sultan’s 
daughter. Redschid also became 
possessed of property in Thessaly 
and in other parts of the empire. 
But he has never been accused by 
well-informed persons of such gross 
corruption as was practised by some 
of his contemporaries. More than 
once the Turks have cried out 
against him, but their denunciations 
were probably caused more by his 
reforming predilections and the en- 
vy of rivals than by any just sus- 
picion of malpractices. In fact, a 
politician who had so firm a friend 
in the sultan might well abstain 
from increasing his gains by illegi- 
timate means. He has undoubted- 
ly been, during the whole of the 
present reign, the most trustworthy 
as he was the most able statesman 
in the Turkish capital. 

Of late years, and since his alli- 
ance with the sultan, Redschid 
Pasha held decidedly the first place 
in the Turkish state. Whether he 
were in or out of office, he was 
equally first in the counsels of the sultan. This eminence seems 
to have been not undeserved. Redschid knew Europe well, and 
He perfectly understood the views and de- 
sires of England and France, of Russia and of the German powers. 
At the same time, he thoroughly appreciated the relative power 
and importance of the various races and provinces of which the 
empire is composed. Whether the question was an Anglo-F rench 
alliance, or an Austrian occupation, or a Russian interference in 
Moldo-Wallachia, or the intrigues of a Servian pretender, Red- 
schid Pasha, in power or out of power, was the ablest man to ad- 
vise the porte, and in one way or another he generally contrived 
to make his voice heard. In foreign society we hear of nothing 
but Redschid Pasha’s subserviency to the British ambassador. 
People have talked as if Redschid were the mere creature of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, placed in office by the ambassador to do 
his bidding. But Redschid Pasha, a man distinguished by acute- 
ness and tenacity of purpose, was not likely ta be the mere crea- 
ture of any one. His abilities and his power with the sultan made 
his assistance as useful as his enmity would have been formidable. 
The British ambassador and he were usually in alliance, because 
they had common views of policy. Lord Stratford supported 
Redschid becayse Redschid acted steadily on principle, and Red- 
schid consulted the ambassador because he knew he would give 


| him more disinterested advice than any other diplomatist.— Albion. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
APRIL FOOLS! 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


How apt we all are, now-a-days, 
To think that wise we grow ; 

To brag about our mighty deeds, 
And vow we are not “ slow.” 

But, spite of what professors teach 
Tn colleges or schools, 

At one time or another all 
Sail in the “ ship of fools.” 


I really cannot see why one 

Day should be marked as worst 
In folly’s calendar, as does 

This Thursday—April First! 
Yet so it is, and I obey 

Stern custom's rigid rules, 
By showing a few specimens 

Of genuine April Fools! 


There's Peter Muff, who thinks he’s wise, 
Though of the race of “ spoons ;”’ 

There's Flighty, who has found a way 
To navigate balloons ; 

There’s Snooks, who measures all his lines 
By strict ‘ poetic ” rules; 

And Boggs, who tries to read the same— 
All these are April Fools! 


Stubbs thinks himself an orator, 
And deafens us with noise ; 

Dobbs, past his grand climacteric, 
Vows he’s one of * the boys!” 

Fadge dotes on Alexander Smith, 
And sober Mr. Mools 

Thinks Tupper wise as Solomon— 
And these are April Fools! 


The Reverend Jeremiah Grim 
Says ‘‘ Heaven is pleased with groans ;”” 
That earth is only at the best 
valley of dry boves.” 
The Reverend Doctor Sulphurous 
Says “‘ Tophet never cools :” 
And both of these, without a doubt, 
Are solemn April Fools! 


Miss Miggs thinks men are horrid bores, 
Aud so a maid remains ; 
Miss Chiggins in a hurry binds 
On matrimonial chains ; 
Smart Mrs. B. flirts awfully, 
And scorns connubia! rules ; 
While Mr. B. don’t see the fan— 
And these are April Fools! 


Diggs aims at reading nought but trash ; 
Biggs never reads at all— 

Except, perhaps, an auction bill 
That's stuck against the wall! 

Why don’t they purchase of Ballou 
(Those literary jew’ls) 

His “‘ Monthly ” and “ Pictorial,” 
And not be April Fools? 


But stop !—however shrewd and wise 
We think ourselves to be, 
Tis possible that other eyes 
May our own follies see! 
For none of us exceptions are 
To life’s unchanging rules ; 
And, more or less, the whole year round, 
All act like April Fools! 


[Written Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A WHITE LIE: 


A MARK UPON THE HEART. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


We had been sitting a long time before the blazing fire, in the 
rich, old parlor, Lucy Farr and I, talking of the future. It was 
a twilight in October. The curtains were but partially dropped 
over the windows, and from our low seats we could see the pur- 
ple, autumn clouds lying upon the hilltops, and in the west the 
red selvage of the sunset edging the web of the deep blue above 
it. The rich pictures without filled our young souls with enthu- 
siasm, and so we dreamed aloud without restraint or fear. 

“TI shall not be contented with any but a rich home, Ara—a 
home of luxury and pride. I cannot tell you how I wish it to 
look—I haven’t language to express it. Only this I know, I 
would want big mirrors and costly pictures upon the walls, and 
beautiful carpets upon the floors,” said Lucy, clasping her small 
white hands over her lap and stretching her slippered feet out 
upon the soft hearth-rug. 

“But what if you should love a poor man, Lucy; a man rich 
in his own heart’s resources, but poor as the world has it?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” she replied, in a hesitating tone, leaning her 
head on my shoulder. “I think I should wait for him until he 
could make me such a home as I would like. What would 
you do?” 

I could not answer her for the moment, though an earnest reply 
was waiting at my lips, so lost was I in admiration of the beauti- 
ful face and figure before me, looking so rich and rare in the ruddy 
glow of the fire-light. 

“Tell me, Ara,” she repeated, impatiently, “what would you 
do—wait 


“JT would marry him and help him build up a home of luxury. 
I would remain with him and aid and encourage him as only a 
true wife could.” 

“Dear me, Ara, I might have known what you would have 
said. But tell me what your idea is of a true man, as you say ; 
one that you could love, I mean. Of course he must be hand- 
some.” 

“Te must be manly, Lucy. I could not be contented with a 
dwarfed manliness. He must be proud in his own sense of his 
worthiness. Features regularly formed and moulded do not con- 
stitute a true beauty, unless they are radiated and glorified by the 
soul shining through them. I love—I could love, I mean—a 
reverent man, a scornful man. Reverent to goodness wherever it 
may be found; goodness because it is of God; and scornful of 
all baseness, meanness and deception. Strong I would like him 
to be—strong in his very tenderness. And more than all, Lucy, 
I could not love a man who depreciated woman, even in her 
lowliest lowliness.” 

“O, wouldn’t such a man be glorious, Ara? And you would 
love him if he was poor, ever so poor, wouldn’t you ?” 

“JT think I would,” I replied. ‘ Wouldn’t you ?” 

Lucy shook her head doubifully, and played with the short 
golden curls that fell over her forehead. Suddenly her features 
grew radiant with expression, and fixing her full, blue eyes upon 
mine, she asked in a low voice: 

“ Ara, have you ever met such a man?” 

“ T—I—have,” I answered, for a moment forgetting myself. 

“ And loved him ?” she continued, pointing to my crimsoning 
checks. 

“Did I say so?’ I answered, lightly, with a forced laugh of 
indifference. 

“No, but your cheeks have such roses upon them; and you 
have told me so much—you who are always so proud and re- 
served about such things. What a queen you would have made, 
Ara!” 

“ Perhaps so ; but let that subject drop. How do you like Mr. 
Richards ?” I said, looking as searchingly in Lucy’s face as she 
had looked in mine. 

“Very well,” was Lucy’s answer, while her long eyelashes 
drooped upon her reddening cheeks. 

“ He’s rich, too,”’ I added, smiling. 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“ And he is your ideal?” I continued, almost in a whisper. 

She did not answer me, but buried her face in my lap, and 
nestled both her little white hands in mine. 

At that moment some one called to her from the hall, and I 
was left alone—alone, with a bitter truth fresh and strong upon 
my heart. Lucy Farr, my little, petted friend, loved Horace 
Richards ; loved him, perhaps not with the strong, passionate 
love that thrilled my being, but yet loved him. What was I to 
do, to say? How was I to act? 


“ You are poor, Arabel Clinton ; all the heritage you have is 
your strong pride. Do not let that leave you. You are a woman 
with a stout heart; let it be a brave one too. Put down your 
love. You have always wished for some sacrifice to make, some 
opportunity to banish self-love for the sake of another. You have 
found it now,” were the thoughts that flashed through my mind, 
as I bowed my head upon my hands and drew back into the 
shadows. 

“ Ah! but I had not looked for this great trial of self to strike 
upon the dearest altar of my life—the one where all the strongest 
hopes of my womanhood are centered. I had not thought of a 
way so dark and desolate as now stretches out before me. I 
knew, I was almost sure, that my love was returned. But what 
are you, Arabel, what are you, that you should cherish for a mo- 
ment such a hope? A friend of petted Lucy Farr’s, otherwise 
no guest in the mansion of her proud old father. You have met, 
once, twice, three times, Horace Richards here—three times been 
a guest while he has been. He has been civil to you, kindly 
shown an interest in you, has written you a few letters—manly 
and high-toned to be sure. But what of that? you had no right 
to love him. Little Lucy Farr—. But do not think of it. Calm 
your ruffied brow ; go back to your former reserve and dignity; 
make a dungeon of your heart, and put into its depths, in strong 
chains, your love, as though it were criminal.” 


Again I sat down before the flickering firelight, shading my 
face with my hands. A moment more and I heard a step upon 
the carpet near me. I did not start nor look, although I knew 
the step and felt the presence. 

“ Arabel !” 

I looked up. Mr. Richards stood before me. 

“ Ah, good evening!” I said, with a miserable attempt at care- 
lessness. “ You are light-footed indeed, to enter aroom so noise- 
lessly,” I added, rising as I spoke. 

Mr. Richards bowed gravely, begging me to be seated again. 

“T wish to speak with you, Miss Clinton,” he commenced. 
“T wish to tell you plainly and simply, that you are very dear to 
me, and to offer you the love of a true, fervent heart. I do not 
come to you under the influence of a sudden fancy, the growth of 
a few idle hours, but to reach out for your acceptance an affection 
which has greatened my soul, and crowned my life with a perfect 
joy.” 

What should | say?—how answer him? I could not go to 
him and place my hands trustingly and lovingly in his. I could 
not stand up by hia side and say that I would walk henceforth 
with and by him, loving him more and more as days went by. 
No, no, neither by word nor sign must I betray what for weeks my 
every look had attested to, 

* Arabel, will you answer me? Silently if you will, but still 
answer me,” he said, reaching forth his hand to take mine. 


Still I stood before him silent; the words that I fain would 
have spoken chilled upon my lips. Something must be said— 
anything rather than such a dread silence—and drawing my hand 
away from him, haughtily, I said : 

“T am hardly prepared to yield up my freedom so suddenly, 
Mr. Richards. I have so little trust in promises and protestations, 
that I think it the wiser way to turn a deaf car to them.” 

He looked at me wonderingly, inquiringly, while something 
like a shadow swept over his face. 

“Ts it possible, possible that I have been deceived in you ?” 

“ Quite possible,” I replied, turning my face away from him. 

“ You would not trifle with me, surely?” he said, half-inquir- 
ingly, half-musingly. 

“Do I look or appear like a person who is accustomed to such 
a procedure?” I asked, standing up before him, and curling my 
quivering lips. 

“No, no, certainly not,” hoe replied, looking my face over and 
over again. ‘“ But your conversation to-night, with Luey—” 

“Was not worth repeating, surely,” I answered, scornfully, a 
sudden flush spreading over my face. 

“Like me,” he continued, without heeding my interruption, 
“T could not be contented with a dwarfed life. And for years, 
for many weary years, I have striven to make myself pure and 
true, so that I might be worthy of the full-statured woman, whom 
I have ever been sure would some day come to me. For a long 
time I have looked upon you—” 

“Tn a very strange manner, which you would act wisely to for- 
get as soon as possible. Please say no more about it, or I am 
afraid you will grow tiresome,” I said, hurriedly, again interrupt- 
ing him, and turning to leave the room. 

I went towards the door, and his deep eyes followed me. His 
face was white, and his lips compressed, but over his features 
there shone the tenderness, and yet the pride and dignity of a 
great manhood. Where should I go now?—what next? To 
my room, out in the evening air, or to the supper table, to which 
Lhad just been summoned. No, I could not bear the sound of a 
human voice. I could not look upon a human face. My brain 
was bursting. I would go to my own room, and motioning to a 
servant who was at that moment passing through the hall, I 
bade her make my excuses to the family, saying that I had too 
severe a headache to go down to tea. I hoped Lucy would not 
come to me; I hated the thoughts of her. She was the one dark 
cloud between my life and happiness. Ah, beware, beware, 
Arabel, lest the great sacrifice you are making turn to greater 
sins than blessings. 


“ Come down stairs, Ara, please do,” pleaded Lucy one even- 
ing nearly three weeks after the eventful one on which I had put 
my own heart’s wishes far from me, and given up my happiness 
to another. ‘Please come down; you have been too gay and 
brilliant for a few weeks past for us to give you up so easily. 
Besides, I have a pleasant surprise for you. A friend of Mr. 
Richards came an hour or two ago in the cars, and he is anxiously 
waiting to see you.” 

“A friend of Mr. Richards?” I asked, moodily. 

“Yes, a cousin—one of the handsomest men in existence, with 
just the dearest name, too—Guy Richards. Don’t you like it?” 

“Very pretty,” I answered. 

“ Well, come, then. Let me arrange your hair for you. Why, 
what ails you, Ara, that you should look so gloomily, are you 
homesick ?”’ 

“Not in the least,” I answered, preparing, mechanically, to 
obey her. “Tam dull, that is all.” 

“ Your dullness will be of short duration, after you are once in 
Guy’s presence, I'll assure you. Why, he’s splendid, and so 
good, too!” 

I could not refrain from laughing at Lucy’s extravagant terms 
of praise, uttered as they were with such an air of earnestness 
and enthusiasm. 

“ How long will Mr. Richards remain here?” I inquired. 

“O, ever so long, I guess and hope!’ was the merry reply. 
“ But come, Ara, you look finely. Now play the queen.” And 
she bounded down stairs before me, her curls dancing and shak- 
ing over her head and about her face. 

Yes, Guy Richards was a handsome man, a fascinating man, I 
could not but acknowledge after spending one short hour in his 
presence. There was other company present, but he was the one 
particular “star,” the “lion” of the evening. 

“ How do you like him?” whispered Lucy in my ear late in 
the evening. “ Mr. Horace thought you would be charmed with 
him.” 

“Indeed, I am far from it,” I replied, quickly. 

“Well, you are amusing! For the last half hour you have 
been conversing with him as spiritedly as possible. I have been 
watching the color come and go upon your face, and your eyes 
flash up, and now I ask you if you were pleased with him, and 
you put on just the most nonchalant of airs, and say that you are 
anything but charmed, probably not even interested. If you 
were not so averse to every species of coquetry, I should think 
you were trying your success at it, shouldn’t you, Mr. Richards ?” 
she asked, turning to Mr. Horace, who was standing by her side. 

“I should think it quite possible,” he answered, carelessly, 
without turning his face to look at me. 

“ There, there ; so much in favor of my opinion. What have 
you to say for yourself?” cried Lucy. 

“ That to recognize a kindred disposition so readily, you must 
not be altogether unschooled in the art yourselves,” I answered, 
making a feeble attempt at gaiety. “But excuse me, Lucy,” I 
added in a whisper to her, “if you love me do not attempt to de- 
tain me here ; let me go to my room.” 
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There was a bewildered look upon her face, as drawing her 
arm through mine, and moving towards the door, she asked : 

Are you ill?” 

“No, but tired, very tired.” 

A few hours elapsed—I need not say how miserably wretched 
they were to me—and then the door of my room was softly 
opened, and Lucy came towards me, blushing and trembling. 

“Ara, dear, dear Ara!” she commenced, putting her arms 
about my neck and pressing her cheek to mine. 

Now was the time for me to be brave, now the time for me to 
speak pleasant, happy words, when my whole heart was a fountain 
of bitterness. 

“You are happy, dear Lucy,” I whispered. 

“ Very, very happy,”’ was the earnest reply. 

“Will you tell me about it?” 

The burning face of Lucy was pressed closer against mine, as 
she answered : 

“ Mr. Richards told me to-night that he loved me, and—and—” 

“ And what?” I asked. 

« And, O, dear, I love him so !” 

I did not answer, and she continued: 

“He asked me to be his wife, very soon, and I am happy. I 
have never been so happy in all my life as now.” 

I tried to say that I was happy in her happiness, that I rejoiced 
with her, but the words scorched my lips, and I could not speak 
them. 

“We shall be married soon—in a fortnight, perhaps. He can- 
not be absent from his business longer ; and he says he cannot go 
back without me.” 

“ Will Mr. Guy Richards remain here until the wedding?” 

“Guy? Why of course he will stay. What are you talking 
about ?” 

“T heard him remark last evening that his stay would neces- 
sarily be short.” 

“ Yes, and haven’t I just been telling you so, and that he did 
not like to return to New York without me.” 

“ He—Mr. Guy?” I exclaimed, grasping her arm. 

“Yes, Guy! What are you looking so white about? You 
didn’t think I was going to marry Horace, did you ?” 

“J—I—did,” I gasped, breaking out into a fit of hysterical 
laughter. 

“Well, Iam amazed! Who ever heard of anything so funny? 
I marry Horace !” exclaimed Lucy, clapping her hands and danc- 
ing about the room in high glee. 

I could not answer her, so sudden and intense was the joy that 
had come upon me. And so I sat before her, silent, while she 
went on, exclaiming : 

“T marry Mr. Horace Richards! What a capital joke, and 
how ingenious you must have been to have coaxed yourself into 
such a belief. Why, I have known for a long time that he was 
coming here this fall, and I have tried to hint as much to you 
without telling you right out plainly, but you have been very slow 
about understanding me. I have known, too, for quite a number 
of weeks the direct way in which Horace’s affections were leaning. 
I don’t see how you could have been so blind !” 


I thanked Lucy silently, if not in words, that she did not in- 
sist upon answers to her many questions, but was satisfied, so 
long as she had a listener, to speak out of the fullness of her 
young, happy heart. After sho had talked herself tired, and 
kissed me incessantly for ten whole minutes, she bade me good 
night and left me. 

Until the early hours of morning I sat in my chamber, revolv- 
ing in my mind the occurrences of the last few weeks of my life. 
There seemed but one course for me to pursue in the future; but 
one way, and that as I had commenced, a way of silence and 
deception. 

“Horace Richards believes me a trifling, weak woman ; I will 
not make an effort to change his opinion. All that I might speak 
to him could not erase from his mind the remembrance of the ly- 
ing, unwomanly return I made him for the great honor he did me 
in offering for my acceptance what a queen might be proud to 
take—his love. But I am not able to remain here for two weeks 
to come. I have not strength to endure what will await me 
in that time. I must go home at once—to-morrow; back to 
the weary, monotonous round of teaching, teaching, teaching ! 
Yes, to-morrow; no persuasion or entreaty shall detain me. I 
cannot be contented until miles lie between me and this place. 
Once at home, I will bear without a murmur whatever may befall 
me,” was my unspoken soliloquy. 

In spite of the racking, dizzy pain in my head, and the utter 
feeling of prostration that pervaded my whole frame, I found a 
sweeter sleep after I had resolutely laid out my future course than, 
I had known for weeks. The following morning I drew Lucy 
aside from the little group about the parlor fire, and announced 
my intention, saying that my school would commence soon, and 
it would be better for me to go at once. 

“ Are you insane, Arabel Clinton, that you talk in such a man- 
ner?” she exclaimed. 

“No, Lucy, but I must—” 

“What in the world are you saying? Guy! Horace! come 
here! As true as truth, Arabel is talking of going home !” 

“Going home! when, pray ?” 

“ Why, to-day; this very afternoon.” 

“Have you received sudden and unfavorable news, that you 
must leave us so soon?”’ inquired Guy. 

“ My vacation has nearly ex—” 

“ There, that miserable school again! I do not care for all the 
engagements and professors in the world, you are not going back 
to L—— Seminary with such a white face as you are wearing 
now!” cried Lucy, impatiently. 


“ But I must,” I repeated, tears filling my eyes as I spoke. 

“ You—Horace, come here, please; if any one can alter her 
determination it is you. Come with me, Guy,” she added, quick- 
ly, placing her hand on the arm of her betrothed. “I am sure he 
will succeed better without us.” 

Weak and dizzy as I was, this last act of Lucy’s seemed too 
much for me to bear, and as Horace Richards came towards me, 
I staggered back upon the sofa and buried my face in my hands. 

“If words of mine could but change your determination, Miss 
Clinton, I would not be slow in speaking them,” he said. 

“I must go,” I replied, uncovering my face, and striving to 
steady the quivering tones of my voice. “I cannot stay here.” 

“Something troubles you, Miss Clinton. You can trust me, at 
least, as you would the nearest friend, and tell me if I can aid 
you in any way,” he replied. 

Had he spoken harshly or bitterly to me, I could have called 
all the pride of my nature to my support, and given back taunt 
for taunt; but he spoke so kindly and above all so tenderly, that 
the stern barriers that I had built about my heart gave way, and 
again dropping my face upon my hands, I sobbed forth : 

“ You—you can aid 

“Tn what way ?” 

“In forgiving me for my unkindness to you the other evening.” 

“T could not call that an unkindness which gave me a truth to 
meet, which took from my heart a false, luring hope, and gave in 
its stead a stern reality.” 

“But—” 

“But what ?” 

“T loved you all the while!” I exclaimed, passionately. 

“Loved me ?” 

I did not reply, but by going forward to the embrace of the 
strong arms held out to me. Then I told him all that I had suf- 
fered, all that I had believed, and how I had tried to be brave 
while the hopes of my young life were gliding away from me; 
told him with my weary, aching head pillowed upon his heart, 
and his arms about me. And to this he said, smoothing my 
tossed hair back from my forehead : 

“God give me strength to guard you so tenderly and well 
through your life that you will have no cause to regret even your 
suffering for me.” 

At that happy and interesting juncture the parlor door was 
opened, and a bright, laughing face looked in upon us, and then 
the merry exclamation rang through the hall, of : 

“Guy! Guy! come and look! Horace has coaxed her to 
stay! He has, he has !” 


Lucy sat me in a chair this morning and placed a big pile of 
paper before me, saying that I should not be allowed to get up 
until I had written out the little romance of my life. Blame her, 
not me, if I have wearied you, reader. I have read to her what I 
have written, and she begs me to add a postscript, thinking I sup- 
pose that you will be as interested as she is in what she begs me 
so earnestly to write ;—that Horace and I are to be married on 
the same day with Guy and herself, and that (I really don’t like 
to write it) we are the happiest couples in the world. 


HOW OUR ANCESTORS BRIBED. 


There is a variety most creditable to English invention in the 
way in which our ancestors administered their bribes. At one 
place a mysterious person used to arrive with the cash, known as 
the “ Man in the Moon,” who approached at nightfall, and was 
at once met with, “ What news from the moon?’ This was a 
poetic form. Then there was the humorous form. “T’ll lay you 
five guineas,” said a celebrated canvasser in Fox’s contest of 
1784, “and stake the money in your own hands, that you will 
not vote for Mr. Fox.” “Done,” says the free and independent, 
and wins his bet and bribe. Another playful plan was to buy the 
elector’s canary at a price that would bone been handsome fora 
bird of Paradise—a very pretty kind of bird fancying! Some- 
times men showed perfect genius in availing themselves of pro- 
fessional advantages. Thus a military gentleman employed in 
the recruiting service once stood for Great Grimsby, and enlisted 
a majority of the voters for soldiers with a liberal bounty. Such 
anecdotes as these constitute the literature of electioneering ; and 
there is probably not a town or county in England where there is 
not an elderly gentleman with a small batch of them. In a con- 
test a good many years ago in North Briton, one of the parties 
had strong reasons to suspect a particular voter of having taken 
a bribe, a considerable bribe, too, for votes were valuable. A 
sharp enemy resolved to make an attempt on him. Accordingly, 
as the man entered the poll, he whispered in his ear, A 
“They’re making a fule of ye, Jock; they are a’ bad.” “The 
scoundrels !”” exclaimed his dupe, and down on the table he flung 
a batch of notes. ‘They were impounded at once by the authori- 
ties, and the man’s suffrage was invalidated.—Quarterly Review. 


PUNCTUATION POINTS. 


The points now used in punctuation were introduced into writ- 
ing gradually, some time after the invention of printing. The 
Greeks had hone, and there was no space between their words, 
The Romans put a kind of division between their words, thus, 
Publius Scipio.Africans. Up to the,end of the fifteenth century, 
only the period, colon and comma had been introduced. The 
latter came into cse latest, and was only a figure or 
line proportionate to the size of the letter, To ‘Aldus Manutius, 
an eminent printer, in 1790, we are indebted for the semicolon, 
and also for the present form of the comma, He also laid down 
rules now observed in regard to their use. The notes of interro- 

tion and exclamation were not added till some years later, and 
it is not known by whom. Inverted commas (“‘) were first used 
by Monsieur Gillemont, a French printer, and were intended by 
him to supersede the use of Italic letters ; and the French printers 
now call them by that name. But they have lately been used 
by English printers to denote matter that is quoted. Ina Lon- 
don book “The Art of English Poetry,” printed in 1807, it 
appears that the present mode of denoting quoted matter is there- 
in denoted by being set in /talic, It is not known by whom the 
apostrophe and dash were invented. Most of the precedents of 
punctuation originated in the printing-office.—London Globe. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL. 


The following extract is from a letter written by a lady up- 
wards of eighty years old, residing in Philadelphia to her grand- 
son in Washington: ‘ When General Washington delivered his 
farewell address, in the room at the southeast corner of Chestnut 
and Sixth Streets, I sat immediately in front of him. It was in 
the room the Congress had occupied. The table of the speaker 
was between the two windows on Sixth Street. The daughter of 
Dr. C of Alexandria, the physician and intimate friend of 
Washington, Mrs. , whose husband was the auditor, was a 
very dear friend of mine. Her brother Washington was one of 
the secretaries of General Washington. Young Dandridge, a 
nephew of Mrs. Washington, was the other. I was included in 
Mrs. H ’s party to witness the august, the solemn scene. 
N- Cc declined going with Mrs. H——, who had deter- 
mined to go so early as to secure the front bench. It was so for- 
tunate for N C—— (afterwards Mrs. L.) that she would not 
trust herself to be so near her honored grandfather. My dear 
father stood very near her; she was terribly agitated. There was 
a narrow passage from the door of entrance to the room, which 
was on the east, dividing the rows of benches. General Wash- 
ington stopped at the end to let Mr. Adams pass to the chair. 
The latter always wore a full suit of bright drab, with slash or 
rather loose cutts. He also wore wrist ruffles. He had not 
changed his fashions. He was a short man, with a good head. 
With his family he attended our church twice a day. 

“General Washington’s dress was a full suit of black. His 
military hat had the black cockade. There stood the Father of 
his Country, acknowledged by nations ‘the first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ No marshals, with 
gold-colored scarfs, no cheering. The most profound stillness 
greeted him, as if that great assembly desired to hear him breathe 
and catch his breath—the homage of the heart. Mr. Adams cov- 
ered his face with both his hands. The sleeve of his coat and his 
hands were covered with tears. Every now and then there was a 
suppressed sob. I cannot describe Washington’s appearance as I 
felt it—perfectly composed and self-possessed till the close of his 
address. ‘Then, when strong men’s sobs broke loose, when tears 
covered their faces, then the great man was shaken. I never took 
my eyes from his face. Large drops came from his eyes. He 
looked to the grateful children who were parting with their father, 
— as if his heart was with them and would be to the 
end. 
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VALUE OF CORPULENCE IN KAFFIRLAND. 


Corpulence, though much admired, is not very common. It is 
probably as a proof of good feeding, and therefore as an evidence 
of rithes, that this uncomfortable condition is so highly esteemed ; 
but another reason was given by a Kaftir, viz., in case of famine 
a fat person might survive till the next.season, while a lean one 
would die. Obesity has its accidental advantages. A very cor- 
pulent man had incurred the displeasure of the Zulu king, who 
summoned him to the Great Place, and after treating him with 
some indignities ordered him to be thrown down a precipice. 
The victim was heavy, and his descent rapid; but his fat pro- 
tected his bones, and he was not much worse for the fall. His 
executioners then removed him to the bush, where he was left for 
the wild beasts to kill; but in the meantime his son sought out 
the place and conveyed him safe home. ‘This man was a chief, 
and it is to persons of exalted station that the distinction of un- 
wieldy proportions is principally confined. Common people are 
more or less limited in the matter of food and beer; but a chief’s 
superior wealth enables him to eat and drink without stint, and 
when thus situated a Kaftir is tolerably certain to make the most 
of his privilege. ‘The bulk to which chicfs and rich men attain is 
sometimes enormous. Dingan was estimated to weigh twenty 
stone; and others have been described to me as being unable to 
walk. I have heard of one chief in the Zulu country notorious 
for his leanness. He differs from the rest of the people in several 
respects, but especially in this, that he eats only when hungry and 
does not care to drink much beer.—The Kaffirs of Natal. 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S WAY OF PUTTING DOWN DOGS. 


During one of the late Sydney Smith’s visits to London, at a 
dinner at Spencer House, the conversation turned upon dogs. 
“©,” said my father, “one of the greatest difficulties I have had 
with my parishioners has been on the subject of dogs.” “ How 
so?” said Lord Spencer. ‘“ Why, when I first went down into 
Yorkshire there had not been a resident clergyman in my parish 
for 150 years. Each farmer kept a huge mastiff dog, ranging at 
large, and ready to make his morning meal on clergy or laity, as 
best suited his particular taste. I could never approach a cottage 
in pursuit of my calling but I rushed into the jaws of one of the 
shaggy monsters. I scolded, preached, and prayed, without avail ; 
so 1 determined to try what fear to their pocket might do. Forth- 
with appeared in the country papers a minute account of a trial 
of a furmer at the Northampton sessions for keeping dogs uncon- 
fined ; where the said farmer was not only fined £5 and repri- 
manded by the magistrates, but sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. ‘The effect was wonderful, and the reign of Cerberus 
ceased in the land.” “Lhat accounts,” said Lord Spencer, 
“for what has puzzled me and Althorpe for many years. We 
never failed to attend the sessions of Northampton, and we never 
could find out how we had missed this remarkable dog case.”— 
Life of Sydney Smith by Lady Holland. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’ SMAN: or, Tae Youre Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of hy gam World. The best story the author has ever written. 
By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


STAR: or. Tae Smuccier or THE CuESAPEAKE. A story 
THA | own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favoriteauthor. 


By. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Taz Licat-Keerer or tax Cuannet. This 
ting story of sea and land adventure, full of vivid incident. 

By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE PIONEER: or, Tue Apventunens or tae Borper. A captivating 

—t to t of the backwoods and frontier. 

THE HEART’S SECRET; or, Tue Fortunss or A A story of 

1 . harming tale from ove of our old and favor- 

RLAN CHESTER ; or, Youne Iluntzr or A beautiful 

bg —— ah most tnrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her 

Enclose the maney and receive either or all by return of mail. 

(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE HEART’S TWILIGHT. 


~ 


BY EDWARD S&S. ELLIS. 


Mystic shadows gliding 
Through the saddened heart, 
Stories strange confiding, 
That a gloom impart; 
Wondrous, mournful visions 
Floating slowly by, 
Like the fields elysian 
To the dreamer’s eye. 


Now the day of gladness 
Slowly wears away, 
And the night of sadness 
Holds its weird sway ; 
Tis a dismal feeling, 
Spreading o'er the soul, 
Like old Ocean pealing 
With its mighty roll. 


Chords we thought were broken, 
Give their dismal sound ; 
Words, too long unspoken, 
Now an ear hath found; 
Shadows that are tearful 
Fade and rise again ; 
Feelings that are fearful 
Wail a wild “* Amen.” 


Spirits wild are singing, 
With a spirit tone ; 
Music strange is ringing 
In thine ears alone ; 
Deeper seems the sorrow, 
Wilder music sweeps, 
Darker seems the morrow, 
Colder shadows creep. 


Forms of airy lightness, 
Riding on the sight, 

All of heaven’s whiteness 
Coming out the night; 
Light once more appearing, 

Darkness flees away ; 


The heart's night is wearing 
Before the heart’s day. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


PARSON’S STORY. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


THE 


In the winter of 18—the congregation of the French Protestant 
Church in New Orleans was thrown into a state of unusual ex- 
citemient by the advent of an exchange preacher, a young man of 
such remarkable personal beauty, and of powers so extraordinary, 
as to be deemed by many supernatural. He appeared to be a mere 
youth, one who certainly had not numbered more than twenty 
summers—tall, pale, and slightly made, his delicately moulded 
features bearing all the impress of feeble health. Still were all his 
movements, from the rapid wafting of his hand in gesticulation, to 
the lightning flash of his dark eye, full of life, vivid, ineffable, im- 
petuous life. His slender figure was graceful as a sculptor would 
select for a model of feminine beauty ; his face soft and sweet in 
its expression, when in repose, as ever painter feigned, yet terrible 
in its stern beauty when aroused by strong emotion, while the 
scathing flash of his intolerable glance was absolutely appalling. 
Not the bravest in that congregation would have cared to meet 
that piercing fire, if lit up by some sudden wrath, or encounter the 
dark scowl of death-defying fearlessness that plainly dared all 
things in its haughty, impressive defiance. 

Pale, yery pale, was that young preacher ; the clear, transparent 
paleness that indicates studious vigils and longings for the far-off, 
the unattained and infinite—longings, that no language can ex- 
press, to penetrate by the flickering ray of the midnight oil into 
the fathomless, forever-hidden mysteries he sought to elucidate. 


The memory is as though it had occurred yesterday, of the first 
occasion on which I saw and heard the young southern preacher 
(for he was a native son of Louisiana) in the French church, then 
temporarily used as a place for lectures, etc. Long before the 
appointed hour the building was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
Benches had been brought into the broad aisles, and these, as well 
as the stairs leading to the galleries above, were densely packed 
with the closely-wedged mass; while hundreds, unable to gain 
admission, stood without the doors and windows, that they might 
fortunately perchance catch a glimpse or a tone of the youthful, 
gifted orator whose fame now hung on every tongue. 

Several preachers and temperance lecturers were ranged on the 
capacious sofas behind the pulpit, and as time wore on, low, mur- 
mured whispers might be heard, “ Which is Hervy ?”’—the general 
conclusion of those who had never seen the object of their eager 
curiosity seeming to point out a well-made, hceavy-looking, staid, 
middle-aged man, with a smiling face and florid complexion, as 
the orator of the day. This inference rather gained strength when 
the smiling, bald-headed preacher stepped forward, gave out the 
hymn, and then made dn extempore prayer of undoubted fervor 
and manifest fluency ; still, it was easy to see that the masses felt 
much disappointed. What they had heard, though well enough, 
did not by any means correspond with their preconceived expec- 
tations of the soaring grandeur of the great orator. Nor was their 
keen disappointment to be wondered at, since the speaker in this 
case was one of the usual exchange preachers who occasionally 
took the vacated place in the pulpit, caused by the absence of 
the French pastor. 


The wordy petition was ended ; those who had arisen resumed 
their seats, and a solemn silence prevailed, the profound silence 


of expectation, Then suddenly the minister’s pew-door opened, 


and a slight, graceful figure that no one had thought to observe 
before, ascended the pulpit steps. Pushing back the black, wavy 
curls from his brow, the stripling glanced slowly, with a calm, 


examining eye, around the vast assembly, as if measuring their 
capacity to comprehend the truths he would clucidate. He opened 
the Bible—then closed it again, as if preferring not to take any 
formal text ; then spoke in those clear, ringing, trumpet tones that 
found their way to every heart, “‘ Whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth ”—launching splendidly forth into a strain of illimitable 
eloquence. 

As the young orator advanced in his subject, the calm paleness 
of his face gave place to a glow of meteoric brilliance, actually 
lighting up his countenance, until, as he wound up his magnificent 
effort with a description of the beatitude in store in the final 
home reserved for those who have journeyed unflinching from 
their integrity through the chastisement that purifies, a general 
and irrepressible murmur of enthusiasm broke forth from the 
densely wedged masses around. He left the city immediately 
after, nor did I hear him again till many years had passed, and 
his name was familiar in both hemispheres as “the young White- 
field, Fairfax Hervy.” 4 

Now quit we for a brief season the young orator, and turn to 
one very dear, though she knew it not, to the young preacher’s 
heart. Where a thousand streams pour their tributary waters 
from the cloud-capped Appenines into the Arno, in the midst 
stands Florence, while hills covered with palaces and villas, circle 
it fer miles around. Ariosto said truly when he declared that 
“were they all gathered within one wall, Rome could not vie 
with it.” 

Sauntering one day while there, in the gallery of the Pitti 
Palace, I noticed a party of tourists stop before a Magdalen of Do- 
meninchino—a bold, black-eyed, masculine woman—many such 
may be seen any day on the pave of Broadway, or in its ice-cream 
saloons—just such a flashy creation as our nice young men call 
“a splendid creature.” The party before the picture were talk- 
ing—except two who sauntered apart—in very bad French, which 
made me sure they were Americans. They moved on to the 
small gallery where Canova’s Venus stands, or rather pirouettes 
round on a pivot. They had no sooner entered, than one of the 
ladies turned to leave. It was the young girl I had before seen 
with a distinguished-looking man, strolling apart from the party ; 
a second glance, and in the lovely face and expressive eyes that 
met mine I recognized my convent classmate, Eulalie Planché— 
and in the handsome stripling, her companion, the youthful orator, 
Fairfax Hervy. 

A few minutes brought us before Allori’s great picture of Judith 
and Holofernes. Eulalie spoke of the world-renowned painting of 
Judith by Giordano, in the church of San Martino at Naples. 

“What is the difference between the two Judiths?” she asked 
of her companion. “TI feel, but cannot express it.” 

The haughty chiselled lips uncurved in a smile as he looked 
down, with all a boy's dreamy fondness, into the eyes upturned to 
his, and replied : 

“This of Allori is superb ; Giordano’s is sublime.” And the 
lingering sweetness of those tones was really, truly music. 


Eulalie had many questions to ask concerning old friends. 
Time and space seemed annihilated, and we stood there in the 
picture gallery of the Pitti, chatting as of old in the cloistered 
shades of Ursuline. Presently we were joined by one of her party. 
As he advanced, her fine eyes were again raised, and the sunny 
smile that used to gladden old Ursuline flitted across her face, 
albeit neither glance nor smile was for the young orator who 
hung on her every word and tone, but for the tall, gaunt, red-haired 
stranger, whom she addressed as Mr. Osborne. 

From some undefined instinct I disliked this man from the first 
moment I saw him. Lean, gaunt, with large, misshapen hands, 
and thin lips that parted ever in an unmeaning grin to exhibit his 
large, white teeth ;—all this, and much more, did I see in this first 
glance, that prejudiced me against the well-dressed sample of fop- 
pish mediocrity, to whose rapid, unmeaning chatter Eulalie turned 
from the gloriously endowed and all-gifted Hervy. 

Most strange it was that Eulalie could have so erred, possessing 
herself a mind of that rare calibre which ensures pre-eminence in 
every accomplishment. She had shone unrivalled in the convent, 
not only in her rare excellence as a linguist, but in her rarer skill 
as an accomplished vocalist and musician. Yet while her won- 
drous talents had commanded the admiration of all, her gentle, 
unassuming ways, her clinging love and sweet, dependent nature, 
made her the idol of the cloister school, twining as she ever did, 
chaplets of roses in that secluded temple of Minerva. 


I met her frequently during our stay in Florence. Wealth, 
beauty and admiring friends were hers. Osborne, too, was ever 
by her side ; and the smile of happiness ever on her radiant brow, 
as if life could confer nothing save happiness on her. Well it is 
for us that the page of life remains unread, that tells our future 
history ! 

A month later, and I was strolling through that centre of un- 
rivalled views in Paris, the Place Louis XV., when a carriage 
drove rapidly by, but not till I had seen beneath the light chip 
hat, the Mechlin veil flung back from its jaunty brim, the vision 
of resplendent loveliness that whenever seen arrested attention — 
Eulalie Planché. 

“ A bridal party,” said a young artist, at this moment joining 
our party. “He’s a lucky fellow, for the lady is said to be wealthy, 
and i’faith she’s beautiful !’* 

“Do you know him?” I inquired. 

“ Not particularly ; he is the fifth son of a Scottish gentleman 


by the name of Osborne, living high up among the crags and lochs, 
owning a few shares in some Scotch fishery, and a few scraggy acres 


that furnish kail and bannocks, The fair bride meantime is said 


to be the heiress of a fine sugar estate in Louisiana (she being an 
American), while the canny Scot who has carried her off, I'l be 
sworn, is indebted at this moment for the boots he wears, and the 


contents of his carpet-bag.” 
Though I laughed at the young artist’s account of the limited 


pecuniary resources of Archibald Glendenning Osborne, Esq., yet 
did a sigh involuntarily follow when I thought of the peerless 
Eulalie, his fair and gentle bride. 

The commercial distress which some years since swept like a 
torrent throughout our land, demolishing in one fell swoop the 
accumulated gains of years of enterprise, had not spared Colonel 
Planché. Owing to imprudent counsel, the old soldier had sold 
out his cotton and sugar plantation previous to visiting Europe, 
vesting his entire funds in stocks of the various bubble companies 
of the day—those banking institutions which by their total wreck 
at the South plunged so many of her merchants into poverty. The 
blow was terrible. The hitherto active energies of the old planter 
suuk beneath the accumulated weight of misfortune, and in a few 
weeks he breathed his last, his mind so clouded that he knew not 
even his gentle daughter who never quitted his pillow, dying 
without a look of recognition or word of farewell to his stricken 
Eulalie. 

And where was he who had promised to love and protect— 
where was he in that trying hour? Why repeat the oft-told tale 
of woman’s trust misplaced? The gross and selfish nature of 
Osborne was incapable of appreciating one so pure and lovely as 
Eulalie ; her gentle charms had but little attractions, apart from 
her wealth, for one whose life had been spent in scenes of dissipa- 
tion and depravity. 

No sooner had he learned that Colonel Planché’s estates had all 
been swept away amid the banking institutions of the South, thun 
he left her among strangers in Edinburg, consoling himself as best 
he might for the loss of the property he had looked forward to, by 
setting out for Calais and the more congenial companionship of a 
thriving French milliner there; leaving his sorrowing wife to 
watch alone by her dying father, and to weep such tears over his 
grave in a foreign land, as the bereaved and abandoned alone 
ean shed. 

Finding that her husband’s family took no notice of her letters, 
although they pleaded with all a mother’s fervor for her beautiful 
babe, she as a last resort wrote to her uncle, her mother’s brother, 
and her only relative, informing him of her destitute situation. 
Though he himself had been wholly impoverished by the com- 
mercial hurricane that had carried devastation and ruin through- 
out the country, inasmuch as he was now mainly dependent on 
his professorship in a northern college, he replied kindly, inviting 
the poor deserted one to return with her babe to America, there 
to share his home. 

But alas for the stricken one! She arrived to find her unclo 
mortally wounded, he having been stabbed in a night fray which 
he had striven to quell among the disorderly students. Where 
now was that weary head to find shelter for herself and infant? 
O Heaven, have pity ! 

In the summer of 18— I was residing in New Haven. It was 
the day before commencement, and remembering a pretty neck-tie 
that I had seen in a clothing store on Chapel Street, and wishing 
to surprise my brother William with a present of it for his appear- 
ance the next day, I went to the store with the intention of pur- 
chasing it. While asking the price, a slight, girlish figure dressed 
in mourning, entered and asked : 

“Do you give out sewing, sir?” 

“ Not to strangers,” was the graff, ungentle reply. 

The lady—for she was a lady, despite her rusty garb—meckly 
said : 

“TI could leave this as a deposit.” And she drew from her 
white, emaciated hand a beautiful emerald ring. 

“Don’t want it. Don’t give out work to strangers,” was the 
brutal reply. 

The lady turned with a sigh and left the shop. I had not seen 
her face, for the heavy folds of her black crape veil were so dis- 
posed as to prevent recognition; but that voice! I stood as if 
spell-bound. Could it be? ©, impossible! I had seen Eulalie 
last when abroad, attired in almost regal splendor, with all the 
appliances of wealth at her command ; yet the low music of that 
voice ! 

Throwing down the neck-tie I hastened into the street, and fol- 
lowed the veiled figure till she entered Green and turned her steps 
towards Elm Street. Just as I was about to accost her, a beauti- 
ful boy arose from the steps of the Centre Church and ran to 
meet her. 

“ Mother, dear mother, see what a student gave me for going 
to the post-office for him! Now, mother, we’ll get bread, wont 
we?” And the fine, manly little fellow exultingly held up 4 
sixpence. 

Pale and ill, the young mother clasped the bright boy to her 
breast ; then faint and exhausted she sank down upon the charch 
steps. I hastened to support the beautiful head, from which the 
shabby bonnet and veil had fallen back, revealing the masses of 
wavy brown curls that, escaping from their bondage, fell around 
her warm, sweet face. 

“Mrs. Osborne, let me assist you home.” 

She started on hearing herself named by a stranger, then said : 

“Thank you, it is too far; I live a great way off; on Whalley 
Avenue.” 

There was no mistaking the slightly French accent and that 
voice. 

“ Eulalie!” 
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I spoke very low, bending down, for she seemed weak and 
faint. She looked up with a wild gaze of recognition, clasped my 


hand to her breast, and gasped out, “Jennie !” 

And thus we met. We who had been friends so long, lang 
syne, in our childhood’s southern home, here had we met,in a 
land of strangers, in a far-off, northern city; she faint and weary, 
actually perishing from want; while I—God yet was merciful. 
Sorrows and reverses had been mine; still, possessing in my own 
right a small property, I yet enjoyed ease, though no longer the 
promise that life’s morning had given. Apologizing for the 
trouble she gave, and for the far-off and rude, though clean and 
quiet home she inhabited, Eulalie accepted my assistance to reach 
it, telling me by the way, that though ill, she had tried to walk 
to town in the hope of procuring work—and with what result I 
had seen. 

O, the agony that it had pleased an overruling Providence to 
crowd into the few short years since I had seen her last! Here 


was & woman actually in want of bread, not yet twenty years old, 
whom I had known when a hundred slaves waited, proud to do 
the slightest bidding of their idolized young mistress! Here was 
she, faint and hungry, returned disheartened, refused work, and in 
want of bread, whom I had last seen arrayed in robes of regal 
splendor, the brightest where all shone bright, amid the fair galaxy 
in Florence! Her smile then, conferred distinction ; now, grief, 
soul-harrowing grief, and want, might be traced in every lineament 
of her sad, sweet face. 

I happened fortunately to be acquainted with the owner of a 
fine peach orchard near. He was a man of the utmost benevo- 
lence, and not only loaded me with grapes and pears, but promised 
to send a supply to Mrs. Osborne every day, if acceptable. She 
seemed better after partaking of the fruit, and I sat down by her 
coarse, clean bed, while she told me of the trials she had passed 
since the time of her father’s death. While she was speaking, her 
beautiful Charles stood by, fanning her with his little straw hat. 
O, never, never can I forget the sweet, angelic beauty of that boy ! 
He had his mother’s soft brown eyes and hair; her voice and 
smile, too, were all his. 


It was dark when I rose to go, and the manly little fellow of- 
fered to accompany me home. Bidding Eulalie good-by, with a 


promise to return on the morrow, I took his soft little hand in 
mine and set out, he prattling pleasantly by the way. I asked 
him if he went to school. 


“Not since mama moved so far away on the avenue; before 
that I used to go to Mr. Lovell’s school.” 

“Do you mean he who makes so many school-books ?” 

“John E. Lovell,” was the prompt reply of the proud little 
pupil of the great preceptor. ‘‘ He was so good to me; but mama 
moved so far away, that I stay at home now, and learn with her.” 

I found him sweetly intelligent ; he spoke French fluently, and 
showed evidence of rare intellectual promise for his years. The 
next week I had succeeded in obtaining employment more befit- 
ting Mrs. Osborne’s intellectual capacity than the drudgery of 
stitching at the starvation prices paid by the “slop” sheps, pro- 
curing classes for her in French and music in two of the most 
promising female seminaries in the Elm City. But in order to 
attend to these, her humble housekeeping had to be broken up, 
and her darling Charles, her lone heart’s sole treasure, sent to a 
country boarding-school. 

Here, avoiding the clownish, uncongenial boys of the school, 
the sweet, gentle-hearted boy, pining for his mother’s love and 
care, occupied his Saturdays (the school holiday) by writing long 
letters to her. All at once the letters ceased. Then came one 
which he had begged a boy to write, telling her that one of his 
eyes was blinded. A boy had thrown a stone at him; the aim 
was too sure ; the sight of the eye was lost. O, the crushing agony 
of that mother’s heart as she hastened to her meek, suffering boy ! 
She found him alone and wholly uncared-for. O, the prayers with 
which she had confided her gentle, inoffensive—her bright, intelli- 
gent boy to the care of strangers, tearfully, prayerfully asking 
them to watch over her heart’s darling ! 

As it was impossible for her little Charlie to study while thus 
suffering, she removed him to a farmer’s family nearer town, still 
hoping that.vision might be restored, as the eye looked as clear 
and beautiful as before its sight was lost. Since it was imperative 
that she must return to her classes, she placed her patient, un- 
complaining boy with the farmer’s family, charging them to write 
and let her know, in the event of any evil befalling her cherished 
Charlie. This of course they promised, and for a time she felt 
relieved, since his own sweet, childish letters came regularly to 
tell her that, though he could not see with the injured eye, yet it 
was becoming less painful. 

And now again suddenly the letters ceased. Knowing that no 
friendly school boy was now near with sympathetic zeal to write 
for her poor boy if ill, and putting but little trust in the farmer’s 
promise, she with a sickening sense of pending evil took a place 
in the mail stage, then going on runners, for it was midwinter. 
She started on a bleak December day for the far-off farm where 
her heart’s treasure dwelt among strangers. On getting out of the 
stage, she noticed that the farmer who was chopping wood in the 
yard, although he recognized her, hurried off to the barnyard. 
This alarmed her ; yet little was she prepared for the face of ashy 
whiteness that smiled a glad, feeble welcome as she drew near the 
Coarse, dirty bed on which her darling lay. 

Long, long was it before the mother or her child could speak ; 
she only knew, only felt that she held him once more to her break- 
ing heart. He, too, forgot his pain, his dreary, uncared-for pain, 
in the blessed thought that he was pillowed once more on the 
faithful breast for which he had so longed, so prayed; forgot 
about the coarse, selfish natures that had refused his tearful prayer 
to write her, that if he could but see her he would be well. Pushing 


back the soft brown curls from his waxen brow, the mother at 
length said ; 


“Now, Charlie, tell mother how it was, darling ?” 
“Mr. Peck always took me to help him when he went to the 
woods for wood. On this day it was very cold ; I suppose I was 


numb and did not notice in time how near we were passing some 
great rocks, till all at once the ox-sled grazed them. I remember 


no more, for I had fainted. The first thing that I recollect was, 
they had sent for a doctor who was bandaging my torn leg; it was 
dreadfully mashed ; it kept swelling larger every day; I could not 
sleep night or day with the pain. I begged so for them to send 
for you, mother !” 

«My poor, patient darling, how you have suffered!” And the 
weeping mother wildly kissed the pale lips of her dying boy. 

“Yes, mother, but I tried to be good, and give no trouble. I 
used to lie awake all night in my pain, praying God to send my 
mother.” 


And now with an angel smile he laid his sweet face where he 
had so prayed to rest it ere he died. His holy prayer was granted. 
But that mother ?—God in mercy deal kindly with her! The day 
before I left New Haven, she said to me: 

“ After teaching all day, I go at night to my lonely bed and 
kneel in prayer—but my thoughts stray from heaven and prayer 
to his grave, over which the grass waves, and above which the 
young willow bends to the simple stone graven with my lost 
Charlie’s name!’ Nor could I blame the lone woman that she 


longed to rest her weary head by the side of her beautiful and 
lost one. 


Three years later, and I went one Sabbath with some friends to 
hear the greatest pulpit orator of the age, then in New York, on his 
way with his bride to his native city in the South. The church was 
crowded ; yet as my friends’ pew was near the pulpit, I had a full 
opportunity of seeing him who had so interested me in his youth, in 
New Orleans, Fairfax Hervy. ‘‘ The Lord is in his holy temple, 
let all the earth keep silence before him,” spoke the clear, trumpet 
tones, as he stood before me, pale and beautiful, and almost as 
youthful-looking as then. 


When the service was concluded he approached the minister’s 
pew. Did my eyes deceive me—can it be? Yes, beautiful as 
when I saw her by his side in the gallery in the Pitti Palace, look- 
ing up with a proud, fond smile in his face, stood his lovely bride, 
Eulalie! Trials had but given a tender shade to the brow over 
which the angel of death had swept his dark wing—yet was she 
most lovely. And I now knew and felt the truth of her young 
husband’s text—“ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 


BELLS. 

We Americans have at home little opportunity to know the 
grand effects produced by bells of a large size, as they roll forth 
their tones of an indescribable dignity and solemnity—a deep bass 
to all the varied sounds of city life. The only large bells I know 
of in America are—that on the city hall of New York, said to 
weigh 21,000 pounds, and two at Montreal, one upon the cathe- 
dral, weighing some 30,000 pounds, which is the largest one ever 
cast in England, unless the new bell for the parliament clock be 
larger, the weight of which I have not seen. The largest bell in 
England, except perhaps the one just mentioned, was cast in 1845 
for York Minster, and weighs rather more than 27,000 pounds. The 
most noted of the other English bells are the “Great Tom,” at 
Oxford, 17,000 pounds, that at Lincoln, a little more than 11,000 
pounds, and the principal one on St. Paul’s, a little less than that. 

But the bells on the continent of Europe far surpass those of 
Great Britain. At Erfurt, in Germany, is a very famous bell, 
weighing over 27,000 pounds, which was baptized by the name of 
Susanne, and is distinguished for the excellence of its metal, hav- 
ing the largest proportion of silver. It was cast in 1497, while 
Columbus was still exploring the Antilles, and Martin Luther 
was a child at school. As I stood by this noble bell I thought 
how often a few years later, with his exquisite sense of musical 
effects, must the future reformer have listened, delighted with its 
deep tones, as he went from house to house begging bread for 
himself and his brother monks. And what recollections must its 
voice have awakened within him, when he stopped at Erfurt and 
preached, while on his way to Worms ; or towards the close of his 
life, when he came thither, the great apostle, honored and beloved 
by the third part of Christendom.—7Z) 's Lecture on Bells 


SKILL OF THE HINDOOS, 

The ancient Hindoos were not deficient in the arts. Dr. Rox- 
burgh is of the opinion that the western world is indebted to India 
for its knowledge of the rotation of crops in agriculture. The law 
punished a farmer who failed to sow his fields in due time, with 
the forfeiture of “ten times as much as the king’s share of the 
crop that might otherwise have been raised.” In the manufacture 
of iron they were proficient ; and it is now known that the famous 
Damascus blades were of Indian steel, manufactured in the west 
of India. The skill with which they worked granite into beauti- 
ful forms is the best proof of the excellence of their tools. In the 
manufacture of cotton they have never been equalled; and Mrs. 
Speirs observes, that “the time may soon arrive when it will not 
appear incredible that a fabric of ten yards in length and one yard 
wide should only weigh two ounces three pennyweights, and pass 
readily through a small ring. Similar to this must have been the 
‘woven air’ of Sanscrit literature, and the robe in which a woman 
exhibited herself in Buddhist story, and was punished for going 
about unclad.”—Atheneum. 
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ANTIDOTE FOR ARSENIC. 


The best antidote for this poison is a chemical substance called 
hidrated peroxide of iron, freshly prepared, which can only be ob- 
tained of a druggist. But do not wait for this. While it is being 
sent for, and at the first moment after discovering that arsenic has 
been taken, pour down dose after dose of water slightly warmed, 
promoting vomiting by thrusting the finger or a feather down the 
throat. Keep up this until the stomach has been literally washed 
out, at least a dozen times. A friend of ours took a teaspoonful 
of arsenic in mistake for cream of tartar, but discovering his error 
soon after, he ran to the stove and drank all he could of lukewarm 
dish-water, throwing it up as fast as he took it, and in this way 
swallowed and vomited half a pailful of water. He recovered 
without any other remedy. This treatment is good for most kinds 
of poison, if adopted soon enough.—Scientific American. 


FROLICS OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
Tn the reign of Charles, Frances Jennings, the elder sister of the 


duchess, was flattered, rather than ashamed, at the publicity of her 
adventure in the theatre, disguised as an orange-girl, in the sight 
of the Duchess of York, her patroness, and the whole court. The 
frolic was, indeed, fully borne out in its extravagance and assur- 
ance by precedent. “At this time,” says Bishop Burnet, “the 
court fell into much extravagance in masquerading ; both the king 
and yueen, and all the court, went about masked, and came into 
houses unknown, and danced there with wild frolic. In all this, 
people were so disguised, that, without being in the secret, none 
could know them. They were carried about in hackney chairs. 
Once the queen’s chairmen, not knowing who she was, went from 
her. So she was quite alone, and was much disturbed, and came 
to Whitehall in a hackney coach, some say in a cart.” On an- 
other occasion, Queen Katherine thought it not unseemly to resort 
to a fair at Audley, in company with the Duchess Buckingham 
and Richmond, disguised as country lasses, all in red petticoats, 
waistcoats, éte.; Sir Bernard Gascoigne riding before the queen 
on “a cart jade,” and the two duchesses also on double horses, 
one with a stranger before her, the other with Mr. Roper. These 
ladies happened so to have overdressed their parts as to excite the 
attention of the crowd ; looking, as it is related, ‘‘ more like an- 
tiques than country volk.” ‘The queen, however, who made her 
way up to a booth, to buy “a pair of yellow stockings for her 
sweetheart,”’ was discovered, as well as her attendant, Sir Bernard, 
“ by their gibberish,” to be strangers. ‘The result may be easily 
supposed ; the assembled country people mounted their horses, 
and, all amazement and curiosity, pursued the royal party to the 
court gate.—English Anecdotes. 


FARINELLI. 

Carlo Broschi, surnamed Farinelli, born in 1705, was a Neapo- 
litan, whose voice and skill obtained him much musical renown. 
Philip V., king of Spain, had been subject nearly all his life to 
fits of hypochondria. During one of his worst paroxysms, Eliza- 
beth Farnese, his queen, invited Farinelli to Madrid, in order to 
try the effect of exquisite music upon her husband’s obstinate 
melancholy. The result answered her utmost hopes. She ar- 
ranged a concert in a room adjoining that which Philip had not 
for months quitted, pertinaciously resisting every entreaty to at- 
tend to the business of the kingdom. Farinelli’s vocal powers 
aroused him—he sent for the singer, and amidst a profusion of 
encomiums promised to grant him whatever reward he should 
ask. Whereupon Farinelli, by the queen’s instructions, requested 
the king to quit his room and attend the council of state, ete., etc. 
Faithful to his word, the monarch complied, and returned for a 
while to his ordinary habits of life. From that moment Farinelli 
was retained with a handsome pension at Philip’s court, and daily 
soothed the half insane monarch with his melodious warblings. 
Upon Ferdinand’s accession to the throne he was appointed direc- 
tor of the opera, and was, moreover, honored with the cross of 
Calatrava. Farinelli never forgot himself in his singular exalta- 
tion. He rejected all bribes, laughed at the adulation of his supe- 
riors, and long answered to those who sought his interference, “ I 
am a musician—not a politician!” He, however, eventually be- 
came a political agent, having discovered that his intervention 
was, upon many occasions, agreeable and convenient to the queen. 
He continued at the Spanish court till the death of Ferdinand VI., 
and was, without cause, banished by his successor, Charles I11.— 
Life of Farinelli. 


HEATING VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOODS. 


According to the careful experiments of an eminent French 
chemist, the relative heating values of equal bulks of cords, of 
several American woods, are expressed as follows :—Shell-bark 
hickory being taken as the highest standard, one hundred ; pig- 
nut hickory, ninety-five ; white oak, eighty-one ; white ash, seven- 
ty-seven; dog wood, seventy-five; scrub oak, seventy-three ; 
white hazle, seventy-two; apple tree, seventy; red oak, sixty- 
nine; white beach, sixty-five; black walnut, sixty-five; black 
birch, sixty-two ; yellow oak, sixty; hard maple, fifty-nine ; white 
elm, fifty-eight; red cedar, fifty-six ; wild cherry, fifty-five; yel- 
low pine, fifty-four; chestnut, fifty-two; yellow poplar, fifty-two ; 
butternut, fifty-one ; white birch, forty-eight; white pine, forty- 
two. - Some woods are softer and lighter than others, the harder 
and heavier having their fibres more densely packed together. 
But the same species of wood may vary in density, according to 
the conditions of its growth. Those woods which grow in forests, 
or in rich, wet grounds, are less consolidated than such as stand 
exposed in open fields, or w slowly upon dry, barren soils. 
There are two stages in the burning of wood ; in the first, heat 
comes chiefly from flame; in the second, from red hot coals. 
Soft woods are much more active in the first stage than hard, and 
hard woods more active in the second stage than soft. The soft 
woods burn with a voluminous flame, and leave but little coal ; 
while the hard woods produce less flame, and yield a larger mass 
of coal.—Rural New Yorker. 
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CATCHING A BUTTERFLY. 

It was early on a summer morning that little William went 
running into his father’s garden tq gather a nosegay of pinks and 
stalks from his own flower-bed, as a present to his mother; for it 
was her birthday. Just as he came into the garden, he caught 
sight of a beautiful butterfly, which was settling first on one plant 
and then on another. His mother’s flowers were soon forgotten 
in the boy’s eagerness to catch the butterfly. At first he followed 
it with light steps, and in a stooping posture, that he might come 
upon it unperceived ; but his longing increased with every step, 
and the further it flew away, the more beautiful its wings appeared. 
At last it flew to a little fruit-tree, which was just in bloom, and 
settled there. This tree was close to William’s flower-bed, and 
the little tree itself had been given him by his father. For this 
reason he was very fond of it, as well as because it was so small 
and had so beautiful a head. But as soon as he saw the butterfl 
resting on the bloom, he rushed quickly towards it, and struck it 
so violently with his hat, that all the blossoms fell off the tree, and 
two branches were broken. The boy looked down in dismay at 
the branches which had fallen at his feet, and then discovered that 
he had trampled down all his hyacinths, and pinks, and stalks, and 
that the butterfly lay dead and shattered on the ground. And he 
had to return to the house crying and in great trouble, without 
either butterfly or flowers—a picture of youthful gaiety, which 
runs eagerly after every pleasure.—F rom the German, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive BaLLou’s DoLLAR MonrTaty 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains ong 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, advent , prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
butions from over twenty regular contributors in each number, being also 
richly illustrated. The ch t in the world! 


Any person sending us the names of five subscribers with $5, shall have the 
M.M BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


sixth copy gratis. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WAGON TRAIN ON A WESTERN PRAIRIE. 

In a former volume of the Pictorial we published a large en- 
ving representing a train of emigrants attacked by Indians on 
9 rairie—the delineation on this page shows the character of 
ch of the scenery through which these trains pass on their long 
and weary way to the shores of the Pacific. The boundless im- 
mensity of the great prairies, even in the most favorable seasons 
of the year, has something in it discouraging and disheartening, 
like that of ocean, or of ‘the deserts of the East. In the picture 
before us this monotony is varied by some clumps of timber and 
by the sharp mountain beside the pass. The wagon train may 
be seen winding its way like a long serpent in the distance, while 
in the fo und a couple of scouts are on the lookout for hostile 
Indians. the foreground a rude cross marks the resting-place 
of some pilgrim who has fallen by the way, either by the hand of 
disease or by violence. There is something wonderfully impres- 
sive in the spectacle presented by one of these American emigrant- 
trains. How much moral and physical courage, how much ener- 
, how much quiet heroism, and endurance it embodies, what 
faith in the future, what self-eonfidence are required to put in mo- 
tion such social machinery as this! A column of men on the 
march to battle seems but obeying the warlike impulse which all 
men feel, and is borne up by the strong stimulus of glory and ex- 
citement. But such a column is composed of men alone. Here 
men, women and children share the fatigues and privations of the 
j ey, and bear up, without any stronger stimulus than native 
eroism, against the trials of a journey that must occupy months. 
In one of these imposing caravans we behold perhaps the germ of 
a future State. It is not travelling, like a caravan of the East, for 
a temporary purpose, but to find a lasting resting-place, to found 
a permanent home. It moves on, not to pitch its tents in some 
green oasis, like a nomadic tribe of Arabs, but to find a home in 


CARE OF THE EYES. 


. Crawford, the celebrated sculptor, had an inveterate habit of 


reading in a reclining position; one eye has been taken out in 
consequence of a cancerous tumor forming behind it, and his life 
has paid the forfeit, after years of suffering, and the expenditure 
of a large amount of money. Prescott, the historian, in conse- 
quence of a disorder of a nerve, by which the eyes were rendered 
useless for all writing purposes, could not use.a pen, as he was 
unable to see when it failed to make a mark for want of ink ; nor 
could he distinguish the lines or — of his paper; yet, with 
these disadvantages, he wrote all his historicals, using an 
stylus on carbonated paper, being guided as to the lines or 

by brass wires drawn through a wooden frame ; but with all these 
hinderances, he has made himself one of the most readable of 
modern historians, and earned a fortune besides. 

To avoid these and similar calamities, we urge upon the young, 
especially, never to use the eyes by artificial light, where nicety of 
sight is required, nor to use them in any strained position, or 
while riding in rail-cars or carriages. We urge upon all parents, 
in view of the many incurable eye diseases, to caution their 
children against reading by twilight, that is, not before sunrise 
nor after the sun has set. It would be a great deal better not 
to allow them to read or sew by any artificial light; but if 
that is unavoidable, let it be imperative that they cease by nine 
o’clock at night in the summer, and by ten, at the farthest, in 
the winter. It is a most inexcusable folly, and one that will 
sooner or later bring its punishment, to either read or sew by 
gas or lamp, or candie light, and then sleep after daylight next 
morning, as a habit. To persons of all ages it is a most injuri- 
ous practice. No small amount of the weak and diseased eyes of 
the present day may be traced to the excessive use of gas-light.— 
Hall's of Health. 
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PRAIRIE SCENE, EMIGRANTS TRAVELLING OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA. 


the wilderness and to make it blossom like a rose. The end of 
the journey is but the beginning of new trials, for then houses 
must be erected to shelter the wanderers from the weather, and to 
protect them through the coming winter, forests are to be felled, 
fields ploughed and planted and fenced. Yet what will not the 
energy and the strength of the Anglo-Saxon race accomplish ! 
A few short months slip away, and there are comfortable dwell- 
ings, clearings in the forest, broad acres under cultivation, and of 
course, a log school house and a meeting-house. Perhaps the 
very next year there will be a hotel and steam saw-mills and a 
newspaper. Wealth soon flows in upon the colony, a large popu- 
lation aggregates, the hamlet becomes a village, the village a town, 
the town a city. Some of the old settlers begin to feel crowded 
and discontented. Like Leatherstocking, in Cooper’s tale of the 
Pioneers, every day they “get lost in the clearing.” Then they 
recommence the same toilsome career. To the restless spirit of 
the migratory Yankee, to the pioneer men of the axe and the rifle, 
and their hard-working and adventurous helpmates, how much are 
we indebted! Those of us who have a tincture of old fogy- 
ism about us cannot perhaps understand this spirit of unrest, but 
we can appreciate the consequences that flow from it. And yet 
these results do not lose their marvellous character though passing 
beneath our cognizance. The growth of the West is still a mar- 
vel even to American eyes—to European eyes it is an incompre- 
hensible fable. The growth of our population in three-quarters of 
a century from three to thirty millions, from thirteen to thirty-one 
States, each larger than a large kingdom of Europe, is indeed as- 
t mishing—the work of many centuries crowded into less than one. 
What the statistics of this country will be a century hence the 
boldest and wisest dare not We are not of those who 


see only shadows and darkness in the future. We have the full- 
est faith in the continuous march of glory and Prosperity, under 
providence, of our beloved country, hitherto so fa 


vored. 
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PHILADELPHIA SKATERS. 

As a hot night in summer brings out a swarm of mosquitoes, 
so a cold one in winter covers the still water of our Schuylkill 
Dam at Fairmount with an army of amateur skaters. Indeed, 
the Philadelphia Skating Club is a cold weather institution among 
us, its object being the promotion of recreation with wholesome 
exercise among its large circle of respectable members. The roll 
contains the names of 200 gentlemen. In addition, there is an- 
other, infinitely more meritorious—the saving of human life. 
Each member is to provide himself with a cord and reel, and keep 
it with him whenever he goes on the ice, so as to throw it to any 
one who may happen to break through. This cheap and simple 
apparatus has caused the saving of no less than 157 lives by mem- 
bers of the club. Skating has always been a favorite amusement 
with our citizens, and the Delaware and Schuylkill both afford 
ample fields for its indulgence. The latter river, dammed up at 


Fairmount, furnishes a pool of slack water extending many miles. . 


A single night suffices to convert the whole into the most magnifi- 
cent skating ground in the world. No sooner is it frozen over than 
thousands of our citizens are seen on its glassy surface. But as 
the water in this dam is very deep, weak spots in the ice are left, 
over which some of the thoughtless, who are found in every crowd, 
are continually urging themselves. Some venture into dangerous 
places for mere bravado, and the number who thus break through 
and are saved from perishing only by the prompt use of the cord 
and reel is every season considerable. Many of the members are 
superb skaters, and numerous female friends are seen with them 
on the ice, to whom they act the cicerone in true cavalier style. 
Ladies are fast becoming enthusiastic skaters, and this exhilarat- 
ing exercise, if more generally followed, would give new bloom to 
cheeks now pallid from continement in our furnace-heated parlors. 
The canals of Holland have made women there the most graceful 
skaters in the world.—Cor. New York Musical World. 


THE DEAD OF 1857. 

The necrological record of 1857 embraces the names of a num- 
ber of distinguished personages who during life either adorned the 
highest places in every country of the world, or have advanced 
the interests of mankind in the paths of science, literature, the 
fine arts, war, diplomacy, or the preaching and practice of Chris- 
tianity. The United States have to mourn the loss of some of 
their most eminent sons. William L. Marcy, who served his 
country as an advocate, a soldier, a judge, State governor, legis- 
lator, and cabinet minister, laid down and yielded up his spirit in 
— on the anniversary of her independence, last Fourth of 

uly. Mr. Dobbin, ex-secre of the navy, senators Butler, 
Bell, and Rusk, honorables Preston S. Brooks, John Barnes, An- 
drew Stephenson, Franklin Dexter, Louis McLane, H. L. Tuar- 
ney, and other prominent lawyers and statesmen have died, and 
so did George Washington Parke Custis, who long formed a liv- 
ing link between our people and their liberator. Commodores 
Newton, Parker, and Sanen valiant officers of our navy, were 
taken away. Drs. Kane and Scoresby, Arctic explorers ; Glid- 
don and Legh, Eastern travellers; Lieut. Strain, explorer of the 
Darien Isthmus ; Anderson, the Swedish traveller ; Crawford and 
Ranch, the sculptors ; West and Ranney, the painters ; Brunshoff, 
the botanist ; and Playfair, the architect, have all ceased to exist. 
England lost during the twelve months, John Britton, the anti- 
quarian ; Joseph Brotherton, a most zealous popular reformer ; 
the Earl of Ellesmere, an accomplished writer, and liberal patron 
of art; the Earl of Harewood, one of her keenest sportsmen; 
Lord Fitzwilliam, an aristocratic corn-law repealer; the Duchess 
of Gloucester, last surviving daughter of George the Third ; Lord 
Amherst, her famous envoy to China; Douglas Jerrold, Doctor 
Marshall Hall; Bishop Bloomfield, and others of great note and 
worth. The ranks of her naval officers were thinned by the deaths 
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of Admirals Rodgers, Rowley, O’Brien, Gosselin and Dillon, 
whilst her wars in Persia and India cost her the lives of Commo- 
dore Ethersey, Generals Anson, Wheeler, Lawrence, Barnard, 
Neill, Nicholson, Stalker, and Jack, with that of Lieut. Salkeld, 
the hero of Delhi, all of whom fell in the gallant endeavor to up- 
hold her flag in the East. Generals Sir James Macdonnell, who 
held Hougoumont on the field of Waterloo; Egerton, Balneavis, 
and Hutchesson died nearer home, full of years and honors. 
France was horrified on the 3d of January, by the assassination 
of the Archbishop of Paris, who fell by the hands of a priest, and 
the execution of ea the murderer, followed soon after. Many 
favorites of the great Napoleon were removed, including the 
Prince of Canino, Joseph Napoleon Ney, Prince of Moskowa, 
Vidocgq, the famous thief catcher, and the last adjutant general of 
the “Old Guard.” General Cavaignac, one of the most disinter- 
ested of her modern patriots, died suddenly, and Berapger, Eu- 
gene Sue, De Musset, and the Duchess of Nemours, daughter-in- 
law of King Louis Philippe, have also passed away, M. Demer- 
est, an executioner in Paris during the “Reign of Terror,’’ also 
died in 1857. Russia lost Prince Chernishoff, Gen. Dwernicki, 
and some other talented officers attached to her military, financial 
and executive departments, as well as the celebrated Princess of 
Lieven, the confidential correspondent of three czars and three 
empresses, and the most active female politician of this century. 
Faustin the First of Hayti, has to lament his minister, the’ Duke 
of Band du Nord. The Nisam of Deccan, the Goolah Singh, 
ruler of Cashmere, died in India, whilst four of the sons with a 
grandson of the old king of Delhi, were executed by the British 
troops in and around that city.—Home Journal. 


Next to that of umbrellas, the ownership of books is perhaps 
the least respected. Hence the philosophical, though rude remark, 
that fools lend books and wise men borrow them. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep1Tor Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


While we cheerfully answer such questions as our and works of 
reference furnish replies foolish ona queries unno- 


ticed. 

L. G. C., Painesville.—The pronunciation of the name you mention, like that 
of the French , can only be learned orally. 

PourrictaN, Philadelphia.—He was compelled to resign his seat by nent. 

Mas. L. 8., New York.—Autograph-collecting originated in Germany, i 
and first took shape in the form . albums, though the name was not then 
adopted.—We have but a single autograph of the distinguished poet you 
mention, and cannot part with it; but if a fac simile is of any value to you, 
we will send one with pleasure. 

Puri.—The bones of the hands and feet equal in number one half of the 
bones of the body. 

Surrsren.—If hard study and severe daily exercise do not reduce your obesi- 
ty, we know not what will—it must be constitutional, we should think. 

Amateur.—Don’t buy any so-called ‘‘Old Masters.” if you wish to adorn 

our rooms, give orders to our own painters—both here and in New York. 
We have men of genius in all branches of the art, who deserve and need 
encouragement. 

Srupzent.—We cannot do better than recommend a constant study of Wash- 
ington Irving, Goldsmith and Addison, if you wish to form a good prose 
ae A study of the poets will supply you with epithets and images. 

F. L., Bangor, Me.—There are echoes quite as remarkable in other places. 
The whispering galleries of St. Paul’s, of the Cathedral Church of Glouces- 
ter, England, and of the Observatory at Paris, owe their effects to those laws 
of the reflection of sound by which echoes are produced. 

Voracsur.—The hurricane of 1780 killed 9000" rsons in Martinique, and 
6000 in St. Lucia. The town of St. Pierre, in the former place, was totally 
destroyed, and other towns suffered severely. 

M. U., Hartford, Ct.—Although Americans have produced improved life-boats. 
they are claimed as a French invention, and the credit is given to M. Ber- 
niers, director of ponts et chaussees, in France, in 1777. 


C. C.—Governor Joseph Dudley was ‘born in 23, 1647. 
Amateur.—The French play called ‘‘ Les Pauvres de "is basis of all 
the you enumerate. 


Prar-Gorr.—Moncrieff, the author “Tom and Jerry,” died recently in 
London. It was founded on a Pierce Egan, entitled * Life in > 
don.” Pierce Egan is still living. 

“ Unpserwriter.”—A fire insurance company was established in England, in 
the reign of Charles II. 

Hovusexeerer.—English needles are now accounted the best made. 

R. L., New York.-—We know not = = — you unless it be Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, who very valuable data for contemporaneous bi 
phy ; he is one of the editors of Col. Forney’s “ Press,”’ Philadelphia. wre 

, Rochester, N. Y.—Forks were first mentioned in a book of travels pub- 
lished in 1811. Previous to that, as Lancaster says, ‘ kings and queens ate 
their dinners with their fingers.” 
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PROCESSION OF SCHIR SINGH, A CHIEF OF THE SIKHS. 


The large engraving which occupies the whole of page 153 of 
this number, represents the style in which the famous Schir Singh, 
a Sikh rajah, takes the field. The running footmen, the enormous 
elephants, the splendidly equipped horsemen, the uncouth camels, 
the banners, and all the array of Oriental magnificence, carry us 
back to the palmy days of the Saracens and the Sultan Saladin. 
The leading chiefs of the Sikhs, on festival occasions, wear dresses 
profusely sprinkled with precious stones, and are seated in thrones 
of gold and silver on their splendidly caparisoned elephants, while 
many of their attendants are entirely naked, and others nearly. so. 
The mounted men have no regard for their followers on foot, and 
some of these-are clinging to the tails of their masters’ horses— 
young Sikh dandies, glorious in cloth of gold, armed with numer- 
ous daggers, swords and pistols, with mustachios turned up, and 
thin beards carefully separated in the centre of their chins with 
ferocious coquetry. In the distance a man is seen hanging from 
agibbet. The contrast of this ghastly corpse with the brilliant 
cavalcade passing by it, no one heeding it, is indeed most striking. 


A porutaR Move.—Since the price of “Ballou’s Pictorial” 
was reduced to five cents per copy, its circulation in New England 
has nearly doubled ; while in one or two of the Western States it 
has trebled ! 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Weare informed that the New York Evening Post is the 
oldest paper in New York—established in 1803. 
. If the British public submits meekly to the payment of 
$40,000 a year to the Princess Royal, it is no affair of ours. 
-.+. Moses Y. Beach gives the poor of Wallingford, Ct., five 
hundred dollars’ worth of coal and provisions. 
. A Washington letter shows that Spain has still a large 
army and navy, in spite of her reputed imefficiency. 
- Messrs. Silsbee, Case & Co., 299 1-2 Washington Street, 
with a splendid instrument, produce fine life-sized photographs. 
+++. The principal, if not the only, newspaper published in the 
negro emyire of Hayti, is a weekly, 16 inches by 9. 
- Reimbaub is the name of the rascal who has swindled the 
people of Port au Prince out of $1,000,000. 
. . George Bancroft, the historian, lately visited Washington, 
where he received great attention and many courtesies. 
. The equestrian statue of Washington by Crawford, now 
forms a splendid ornament of Richmond, Virginia. 
+++» Mrs. General Scott, who has been very sick at Paris, is 
now rapidly recovering from her alarming illness. 
. Miss Frederika Bremer, the Swedish authoress, is about 
making an extensive tour in the Holy Land. 
+++. William Vincent Wallace’s new opera, the “ Amber 
Witch,” is to be produced at Covent Garden, London, next May. 
-++« Ex-President Fillmore’s bride is described as a lady of 
very great beauty and intellectual endowments. 
- Julia Grisi, now too fat for the stage, has developed great 
capabilities, lately, as a spiritual medium. 
+++» One of the Princes Polignac lately married a milliner in 
Paris ; the prince was poor—the marchande, rich. 
. Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot! Because brevity is 
the pr of it, of course. 
- A young man should walk in the open air six miles a 
day; ; & young woman, three or four. 
- Mr. Layard said that Mount Blanc was invisible from fog 
when he approached it—a perfect Mount Blank. 


CRIMES AGAINST LIBERTY. 

When the beautiful and accomplished Madame Roland, the 
eloquent advocate of free institutions, but one of the most illus- 
trious victims of the first French revolution, was conducted to the 
guillotine, she gave utterance to the memorable exclamation, “O 
Liberty ! what crimes are committed in thy name!” These words 
occurred to us when we first read of the last great attempt made at 
Paris to assassinate the Emperor Louis Napoleon. The appalling 
magnitude of this atrocity has been equalled of late years only by 
that of Fieschi against the life of Louis Philippe. In both cases 
the results have been the same—Fieschi’s crime seated his intended 
victim yet firmer on the throne ; that of Orsini and his accomplices 
has strengthened the hands of Louis Napoleon, and affords a pre- 
text for rivetting yet more firmly the chains that fetter thought 
and action in the empire of France, and adjourns to a yet more 
distant date the realization of those dreams of emancipation and 
self-government which such men as Lamartine yet dare to enter- 
tain. Assassination never yet accomplished the avowed object of 
its fomenters ; rarely successful in its attempts, it is never fortu- 
nate in its results, as if Providence never permitted the prosperity 
of crime in the affairs of the world. The instigator and apologist 
of assassination is therefore either simply a madman or simply a 
fool, or he combines in equal portions the criminal and blockhead, 
and is a blunderer as well as asinner. When “that deep-mouthed 
Beeotian, Savage Landor,” offered a reward for the assassination 
of King Bomba of Naples, the charitable world, from respect to 
his gray hairs, took it.as evidence that the poor old gentleman 
was fast lapsing into “second childishness and mere oblivion.” 

But in all crimes there are degrees of criminality, and assassin- 
ation is no exception. There is the bravo who strikes for hire, 
and the fanatic who strikes for principle. But even the hireling, 
who like Pianori, aims at one life alone, and stakes his own upon 
the issue, is immaculate when compared to the villains who adopt 
such wholesale methods of destruction as those employed by the 
late assassins of the Rue Lepelletier. They knew that innocent 
lives must be sacrificed, but because the explosion of shells thrown 
from a distance afforded many chances for their own escape from 
detection, they scrupled not to deal death among an unoffending 
crowd. They are triply guilty—of murder, ot cowardice, and of 
striking at liberty herself. They and their compeers are playing 
directly into the hands of despotism. Tyranny owes much more 
to its fanatic enemies than to its inherent strength; more to the 
crimes committed in the name of liberty, than to all the advocates 
of the “divine right” of sovereigns have ever written, preached 
or spoken. 


MOORISH GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN ALGIERS. 

We have placed on page 152 of our present number, a picture 
which cannot fail to interest both young and old—representing the 
interior of a girls’ school in Algiers, with its bright-eyed and in- 
telligent pupils, in their picturesque and quaint costumes, sewing 
and performing the various tasks which their instructress assigns 
them. The school here depicted is under the charge of Madame 
Luce, a French lady, and was taken under the protection of the 
French government in 1847. Since then the school has gone on 
as well as Madame Luce could hope, and she has now one hun- 
dred and twenty pupils, whose ages range from four or five to 
sixteen or seventeen years. The pupils are taught to work, to 
embroider, to read and write French and Arabic, and the elements 
of arithmetic and geography. Some of the elder pupils act as 
monitors, and instruct the younger ones. Madame Luce pledged 
herself to interfere in no way with the religion of the children, and 
the Arab teacher instructs them in what little knowledge of that 
kind is considered requisite. Whether Madame Luce will live to 
see any fruit from her disinterested self-devotion is uncertain ; but 
her excellent system must in time work a great change; and in all 
probability the children of her pupils will be brought up in a man- 
ner calculated to enlarge the understanding and refine the mind. 


Wort THINKING OF.—Many of our readers and subscribers 
have quite a collection of magazines, shect music, pamphlets, and 
the like, lying about their rooms in most unavailable forms. Now 
to double their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you have only 
to place them together, send to our office by express, or hand them 
in personally, and they will be bound up in any desired style, at 
the lowest rates, and returned to you in one week. A valuable 
collection of books is accumulated in a little while by this means, 
and at extremely trifling cost. 


To ONE AND ALL.—We have some complaints reach us, that 
dealers in our paper still charge more than five cents per copy at 
retail. This is not right. We furnish it at a price wholesale 
which admits of a fair business profit when sold at five cents per 
copy, and where more is charged, let the parties address us 
direct, and we will supply the paper from this office. 


A Mepicat Docperry.—A physician in New York who re- 
cently conducted the post mortem examination in a case of infan- 
ticide, reported that he was “unable to discover whether the child 
was alive or not, at the time of its death.” 


Tue Frexca Emreror.—Louis Napoleon, among his other 
accomplishments, shaves himself. A glance at his expenditures 
shows that he shaves his people also. 

A Lucky Acrress.—Mrs. Catherine Sinclair Forrest has pur- 
chased an estate in Scotland, for $50,000, the savings of her short 
theatrical career. 


Five Cents rer Cory.—The price of this paper is now but 


five cents per single copy everywhere. 


“COLUMBUS EL FILIBUSTERO.” 
Our friend, John Brougham, who is fairly entitled to be called 
an “admirable Crichton,” by the versatility of his genius, has 
recently brought out at Burton’s, New York, a burlesque with the 
above title, which all agree in pronouncing the beau ideal of that 
difficult class of dramatic composition. It is full of fun and hu- 
mor, witticisms, puns and comic situation. But the art and taste 
of the author are particularly shown in this, that while fulfilling 
all the requirements of the burlesque, he never renders his hero 
and his great mission ridiculous—never weakens the reverence felt 
for one of the grandest names in modern history. As a specimen 
of the more elevated passages of this production, and of really 
good poetry, we quote the following from a vision of Columbus : 
“Time onward i and my mental gaze 

Is on the future. Lo, I see a land 

Where Nature seems to frame with practised hand 

Her last most wondrous work! Before me rise 

Mountains of solid rock that rift the skies: 

Imperial valleys? with rich verdure crowned, 

For leagues illimitable smile around, 

While through them subject seas for rivers run 

From ice-bound tracts one where the tropic sun 

Breeds in the t g ; 

I see, upswelling from springs. 


Great lakes appear, upon whose surface wide 
The bandied navies of the earth may ride. 


I see t emerge 
From heights, whose slippery verge 
Tr ly roll o'er, 


Assaulting with unmitigated roar 
The and shattered ear of tremb! day, 
That, wounded, weeps in glistening tears of spray! 
* . * * 

I see a river, through whose limpid stream, 
Pactolus-like, the yellow pebbles gleam : 
Flowing through regions where great heaps of gold, 
Uncared for, lie in affluence untold, 
Thick as autumnal leaves, the precious store. 


I see small villages begin, 
Like twilight stars, to peep forth timidly, 
Great distances apart ; and now I see 
Towns, swollen to cities, burst upon the sight. 
Thick as the crowded firmament at night. 
I see brave science, with inspired soul, 
Subdue the elements to its control ; 
On iron ways, through rock and mountain riven, 
Impelling mighty freights, by vapor driven ; 
Or with electric nerves to interlace 
The varied points of universal space. 
Thought answers thought, though scores of miles between— 
Time is out-stripped.” 


There is the ring of sterling metal in these lines. Brougham 
has only to bestow more care upon his productions, to become the 
leading dramatist of the day. 


ALMOST THE LAST CHANcE!—We have only a few complete 
sets of the Pictorial bound from the commencement. The whole 
form thirteen elegant volumes bound in full gilt, strong and uni- 
form, with illumined title-pages and indexes, and containing from 
ten to twelve thousand fine engravings, of current events of the times, 
of eminent men and women, and of manners and customs, all 
over the world. These volumes can never be re-printed, and are 
already entirely out of the market. No public or private library 
should be without a set. They will be forwarded by express, 
carefully packed, on the receipt of $26. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, py Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Calvin E. Sweet to Miss Caroline 
Clark; by Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Albert Morse to Miss Henrietta Philbrick ; 
by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George H. Chainberlain to Miss Hannah 8. Bishop, of 
Sangerville, Me. ; by Rev. Mr. Posey, Mr. Henry Hill to Miss Charlotte A. Stan- 
ley, of Nova Scotia ; by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Lieut. Edward ©. Grafton, 

U.8.N., to Miss Elizabeth W. Fellows; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Hiram W. 
Moore &3 Mies Sophia W. Burbank; at South Boston, by Rey. Mr. Fairchild, 
Mr. Charles E. Merrill to Miss Alwilda Palmer.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. Charles H. Floyd to Miss Sarah Annie Phelps, both of ester. 
—At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Capt. J. Freeman Ellis to Miss Mary F. 
Swan, all of Stoughton.—At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Teele. Rev. Edwin Leonard 
to Miss Sarah J. Fairbank.—At North Bridgewater, by Kev. Mr. Couch, Mr. 
Timothy Smith, of Orleans, to Miss Mary E. Brett.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. 
Stone, of Bolton, Dr. Henry Wheatland to Miss nog! Catherine Mack.—At 
Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. John Corner to Miss Abby A. Lovejoy, of An- 
dover.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Pardon A. Gifford to Miss 
Phebe We Booth.—At Cohasset, by Rev. Mr. Mr. T. Bailey, of 
Chelsea, to Miss Sarah V., only daughter of Isaac Lincoln, of Cohasset.—At 
Jacksonville, Florida, Rev. James 0. Branch to Miss Callie 'T. Hentz. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Daniel B. Hilliard, 36; Mr. William Blake, 82; Mrs. Thalia 
T. Bates, 22; Mrs. Sarah Ann D. Sampson, 26; Mrs. Martha Greenwood, 45; 
Mrs. Ellen M. Evans, 34; Mr. Uharles Weber, 39; Mrs. Hity Whittle, 70; Mr 
James 8. Jacobs, 23; Mrs. Sarah P. Rogers, 55; Mrs. Sarah F. Moore, 71; 
Catherine Elizabeth, only child of Patrick and ‘Ellen M. Brophy, 6 months 
and 12 days; at South Boston, Mr. Larra Crane, 73.—At Dorchester, Mrs. 
Catherine Ulpp, 40.—At Chelsea, Mr. Joseph Wheeler, 73.—At Cambridge, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Nay, 33.—At Malden, Mrs. Melinda Ellen Hawkes, 28.—At 
Milton, Mr. Thomas Allen, 65.—At Lexington, Mr. Charlies W Hanscom, 31. 
—At Randolph, Mr. Joseph Leeds, 60.—At Duxbury, Mrs. Lucia 8. Smith, 
77.—At Lynnfield. Mr. Jesse B. Skinner, 40.—At Salem, Mr. Asa Lamson, 75. 
—At Marblehead, Mrs. Elizabeth Osborn, 78.—At Andover, Mr. Herman "Ab- 
bott, 86.—At Methuen, Capt. Mathias Currier, 58.—At Beverly, Mrs. Adeline 
8. Hammond, 48.—At Wenham, Mr. Augustus Dodge, 45.—At Essex, Miss 
Hannah Burnham, 56.—At Gloucester, Mr. Samuel Kimball, 63.—At Worce- 
ster, Mr. David Woodward, 6).—At Shelburne Falls, Mrs. Lydia Merrill, 82.— 
At North Adams, Mrs. Tabitha Ripley, 87.—At Chelmsford, Mr. Joseph War- 
ren, 88.—At North Dartmouth, Mrs. Delight Sherman, ¥6.—At Molmes’s 
Hole, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the Inte Timothy Merry, 80. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 


In accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the purpose of placi placing 
our popular and long-established illustrated journal, -‘ Baliou’s Pictorial,’ 
within the reach of t is upon th is of those who have felt unable 
to afford it heretofore, we have resolved to reduce the retail price henceforth 
to Five Ceyts psx Cory. In order to insure the paper to tue purchasers in 
all parts of the country at five cents per copy, the wnolesale price to the trade 
is reduced in a proportionate ratio. his reduction will resuit advantageously 
to dealer and publisher by « largely increased sale, aud redoubied popularity 
for ** Baliou’s Pictorial,’’ as the paper will, in all respects, be kept up to its 
present standard of excellence. W itnout te increased fix ilities tur printing 
and the rapid growth of the country, and consequent largely increased num- 
os of readers and h , it would be impossibiec to afford such a pa 

Baliou’s Pictorml ” at this price; but with our unequalled aud gro 
edition, the smallest fractional protit per number proiuces a handsome aggre- 
gute to the publisher. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


Twelve copies, one ) cur (and one to the getter up of the club)... -. DW 


One copy of Battovu’s PretortaL, and one copy of Tus Fue OF OUR 


Union. when taken togetuer, $3 5V per annum. 
Address M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter St Boston, Mass 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Poet's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
EVENING. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


The sunset glimmers faint and low, 
Far o’er the weet with burnished glow ; 
In silence deep they come and go, 

The rising mists, still onward slow. 


They steal along the distant hills, 
They cloud the path of wandering rills; 
And drifting slow, the valley fills, 

As glistening dew from them distils. 


While glitters faint mid spaces far, 

The now appearing evening star ; 

The moon slow mounts her nightly car, 
And rides through deepening blue afar. 


Thus, quiet Eve, thy beauties lie 

O’er ocean land and starry sky ; 

Thy lights and shades alternate fly, 

Like right and wrong, that ne’er shall die. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 
So on they come, 

Resistless, stern, magnificent, eternal— 
Wearing away the massive rocks of centuries, 
Pouring their whole vast weight of waters down 
Between the shrinking shores, yet wearing still — 
A glorious veil of beauty mid their thunderings 
Of snowy splendor, jewelled o'er with sunlight ; 
As like as aught on this poor earth can be 
To the resistless course of God’s great power ; 
Forever clothed in mercy’s heavenly radiance, 
Shining with rainbow light, and gemmed with love.—ILapassau. 


SYMPATHY. 
O, ask not, hope not thou too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the same fountain flow: 
Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 
Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet.—Mrs. Hemans. 


LIFE. 


What was thy life?—a bright and beauteous flame, 
Wherein, a season, light and joy we found ; 
But a swift sound of rushing tempest came : 
It passed—and sparkless ashes strewed the ground !—TRENc#. 


Evitor's Easy Chai. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Hark to the rising wind! Hear how with a strong hand it shakes the firm- 
est casement, how it jars the blinds, flaps the awnings, and brushes the roof 
with its strong pinioms. Yet we shudder not at its visitation, for the strong 
March wind in its wildest gambols is still the wind of spring. ‘‘ There is no 
month,” says Wilson Flagg, ‘‘ which is so apt an emblem as March, with its 
constant and unexpected changes of weather, its sunshine and gloom, its 
winds and calms, of the vicissitudes of human life. On the present day, the 
gales are wafting upon their wings, as the hopes of youth are borne upon the 
fancy, all the gay promises of spring ; to-morrow the cold blasts of winter are 
pouring down from the frozen regions of the north, and all the vernal hopes 
of yesterday are crowned with divappointment.”......Englishmen are some- 
times about as mean in dealing with artists as Jew picture-brokers. An Eng- 
lishman of distinction lately went to the studio of an Italian artist at Rome 
to bargain for a little picture. On asking the price and being told 200 dollars, 
he said, ‘* How long did it take you to paint it?” “‘ Twelve days.” ‘ Well. 
sir, I shall give you 144 francs, which is twelve francs a day, and that I con- 
sider very good payment.” The artist, humiliated and indignant, turned the 
picture to the wall, and walked to the other end of the room, leaving this 
closely calculating connoisseur to his own reflections. If this patron of art 
had considered how many years it took the painter to acquire his art, perhaps 
he would not have thought the price demanded so exorbitant......What 
martyrs to fashion women have been in all ages of the world! Madame de 
Genlis, in her memoirs, describes the training she underwent to fit her for 
Parisian society in the last century: ‘‘I had two teeth pulled out! I had 
whalebone stays that pinched me terribly; my feet were imprisoned in tight 
shoes. with which it was impossible for me to walk; I had three or four thou- 
sand curl papers put on my head; and I wore, for the first time in my life, a 
hoop. In order to get rid of my country attitudes I had an iron collar put 
on my neck ; and as I squinted a little at times, I was obliged to put on gog- 
gies as soon as I awoke in the morning, and these I wore four hours. I was, 
moreover, not a little surprised, when they talked of giving me a master to 
teach me what I thought I knew well enough already—to walk. Besides all 
this, I was forbidden to run, to leap, or ask questions.”......How few people 
read Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. _ Yet it is full of delicate conceits and quaint 
imagery. Here is a passage describing a weeping beauty: “‘ Her tears came 
dropping down like rain in sunshine; and she not taking heed to wipe the 
tears, they hung upon her cheeks and lips, as cherries which the dropping 
tree bedeweth.”...... Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion. The spirit of 
fashion is not the beautiful, but the wilful; not the graceful, but the fantas- 
tic. About a century ago it was the fashion for ladies to have long waists like 
a funnel. Who would suppose that this originated in a natural or even a 
rustic taste? And yet the stomachers of that time were only caricatures of 
the boddice of a country beauty. Some handsome woman brought the original 
to town; fashion proceeded to render it ugly and extravagant; and posterity 
laughs with derision at the ridiculous portraits of its grandmothers.. .....M. 
de L. went from Paris to Rome to be made a cardinal, but returned with 
nothing butacold. The wags said it was because he came back without his 
hat......An Italian haranguing a very thin audience, opened his address with 
the following words: Pochissimi signori (very few gentlemen)... ...The Duke 
of Orleans was in the garden of the Luxemburg, when it was very hot. The 
sun beat directly on the heads of his courtiers, who were uncovered. M. de 
Batru who was present, observed that princes did not love their friends. The 
duke said the reproach could not attach to him. for he loved them very much. 
*: Your highness must love them boiled, then,” replied Batru, “or, at least, 
well roasted.”,..... Rachel the actress wrote delicious billets. ‘My dear 
friend, they tell me that I have a chance of reconciliation with you. I am 
going to try—here’s a box I offer you for this evening. If I see you, I shall 
play Camille very well; if you do not come, I shall avenge myself on you, by 
playing still better, so that you will regret not havingcome. Racme..”......A 
critic in one of the New York papers, finding fault with a certain picture, 
says, “Such an angel was never seen in heaven.” One would imagine, from 
the confident tone of the critic, that he had only just returned from a long 


visit there. ..... Living under canvass is, in India, an English writer tells us, 
so common an occurrence, that a man’s tent generally presents all the com- 
forts of a bungalow; the double walls keep off the glare of the sun. The 
ground, covered with a blue-and-red striped carpet, the camp-table and arm- 
chair, the bullock trunk bed, the fowling-piece and hog-spear lashed to the 
tent-pole, your dogs lazily extended on the bed-rug, give a tout ensemble of 
home and snugness which can scarcely be conceived. .....Many of the Hindoo 
women (color excepted) present the beau ideal of female beauty—the long 
flowing hair, the large and melting eye. the well-formed nose and mouth, the 
graceful neck and bust, the waving snow-white “‘doupouttah ” over the left 
shoulder, to conceal charms which it half discovers, winds round her slender 
waist and well-rounded hips, and descends half way down the leg; with this 
the simple toilet of the ‘‘ Hindoo girl” is complete—who, in point of grace 
and loveliness, might vie with the gorgeous, jewelled and more artificial beau- 
ties of a European saloon......‘‘I remember on one occasion,” says Major 
Napier, “ whilst seated in my verandah, the corporal was approaching with 
the orderly-book. The man’s attention was pied by turning over the 
leaves as he advanced, to find out the orders of the day. Happening to glance 
my eyes towards him, I beheld with horror a large cobra-copella issuing from 
some grass, and slowly crossing the soldier’s path. Another unconscious step 
would have placed the reptile under his feet. I roared out a thundering 
‘halt.’ It had the desired effect; the corporal stood bolt upright at the posi- 
tion of ‘attention,’ nor till I pointed to the ground was he aware of the dan- 
ger he had escaped.’’ They have some tall snakes in India, certainly......An 
English paper gives a statement to the effect that ‘‘a party of sixty old women 
were the mothers of eight hundred and sixty-nine children, which is about four- 
teen and a half on an average......Parodi, the prima donna, receives no less 
than $30,000 per annum—a larger salary than that paid to the president of 
the United States......The Boston Post estimates the average cost of clothing 
to each individual in the United States at fifty dollars. With a population of 
thirty millions, this would take the enormous sum of one billion five hundred 
million of dollars to be spent in dress...,..A German in New York discharged 
some old loading from his revolver. A person passing on the other side of 
the street fell to the pavement, crying murder! He was taken to the police 
station, but it was found that he was no way injured. He nearly died of 
fright. ..... Bayne, in his eloquent paper upon Hugh Miller, says that true 
politeness is the last touch of a noble character. ‘It is the gold on the spire, 
the sunlight on the cornfield, and the smile on the lip of the noble knight low- 
ering his sword-point to his lady-love.”...... Winter, which strips the leaves 
from around us, makes us see the distant regions they formerly concealed ; so 
does old age rob us of our enjoyment, only to enlarge the prospect of eternity 
before us.,....A boy in the Latin school gave the passage, ‘‘ Pompeius clamet 
nocte, Casar palam et interdiu,”’ the following rendering :—‘‘ Pompey ate clams 
by night, Caesar by the pailful, and in the day-time.”......An officer in India, 
speaking of a certain daring sportsman, nicknamed “Tiger Davis,” says :— 
“It is related that, armed with a brace of pistols, he on one occasion crept 
into a tiger's den, which ran to a considerable distance under a ledge of rocks. 
The aperture was so small that he was obliged to crawl along on his belly ; he 
had taken the precaution to have a rope fastened round his body, by which, 
on a given signal, he was drawn out backwards by those stationed at the en- 
trance of the den. He crept in, approached the crouching monster, and, 
guided by the lustre of his eyes, fired a pistol close to his head, and extended 
him dead on the spot. This gallant fellow was, a short time afterwards, shot 
by a trooper of his Russalah—he having imprudently ordered, by way of 
punishment, that his men (who were all Mussulmen) should cut off their 
beards, which so exasperated them as to give rise to the above tragical occur- 
rence.”......A person named Flick and his wife, living at Severne, in the Bas 
Rhin, have been declared lunatics, and had themselves and their property 
put into the hands of committees. They are both affected with a religious 
mania, believing that they are to be taken up into heaven alive. The woman 
one day placed herself on a mattress in the garden, expecting the hour of her 
ascension, and would not be removed till the mayor came and persuaded her 
to go in doors. The woman was first attacked with the malady, and after a 
time her husband. They have been removed to Stephansfield, leaving behind 
them several children, who had nearly been sacrificed by their infatuation, 
which induced them to imagine that total abstinence from food was the only 
way to heaven......The Golden Era, a very smart California paper, tells us 
that were two thousand cooks, chambermaids and nurses to land in California 
to-morrow, the whole cargo might be married, or at work at twenty-five dol- 
lars per month, in a week's time. ..... Books are usually estimated numerically 
—though in China, where they do things in systematic opposition to the rest 
of the world, theology, philosophy and law are sold by the pound. Think ofa 
pound and a half of logic, or twelve ounces avoirdupois Confucius. .....The 
Pottstown Ledger tells a tough story of a teacher in one of the public schools 
in a neighboring district, who is in the habit of employing his time at the 
noon recesses, by holding “‘ raffling matches” with bis scholars, by means of 
which ingenious operation he disposes of books, porte-monnaies, pencils, etc., 
with profit to himself, and at the expense of the loose change of his pupils. 
This is rather a novelty in the way of teaching, and deserves the attention of 


the school directors.. .....Among several hundred skaters on the Canal Basin _ 


at Portland, Me., a few,days since, were more than fifty girls. ..... While exam- 
ining some new apartments which Sir Christopher Wren had built for Charles 
Il. of England, in his hunting palace at Newmarket, the king said that * he 
thought the rooms were too low.” Sir Christopher, somewhat of a dwarf, 
walking round them and looking up, replied, ‘‘ J think, an’ it please your 
majesty, they are high enough.” Charles squatted down to the architect's 
height, crept about in a grotesque posture, and cried out, *‘ Ay, ay! Sir 
Christopher, they are high enough!”’......The mania for religious seclusion 
has augmented in France to so great a degree during the last two years, that 
not less than sixty-four young ladies are now fulfilling the last period of their 
probation as novitiates of the ladies of the Sacre Coeur, at Conflans. These 
hovices belong mostly to wealthy and aristocratic families of France and 
Great Britain. .....The citizens of Charlestown have raised a subseription of 
$1000 and purchased the portrait of Washington, by Frothingham, now hang- 
ing in the City Hall—A movement has been made for the abolition of the 
tolls of the Charles River and Warren Bridges, and a subscription is fast filling 
up to pay the balance of the $100,000 required by legislative enactment to 
keep the bridges in future repair. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Dictionary or Mepicat Scrence. By Roniey Duneuson, M.D..LL.D. Re- 

vised and Enlarged. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 992. 

Dr. Dunglison is one of the highest medical authorities in this country. and 
his Dictionary, a standard work, is the result of a labor worthy of the Bene- 
dictines. It contains a concise explanation of the various subjects and terms 
of anatomy, physiology, pathology, hygiene, therapeutics, pharmacology, 
pharmacy. surgery, obstetrics, medical jurisprudence, dentistry, etc., notice 
of climate, mineral waters, formule and receipts. In short, it is a complete 
lexicon, and should be in the hands of every professional man. 


Tue Lost Davcnrer. and Srorres or Tur Heart. By Mrs. Carnouine 
Lee Hentz. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 12mo. pp. 308. 


The publishers deserve great credit for their efforts in collecting the literary 
remains of Mrs. Hentz. and presenting them in such handsome volumes. The 
stories in this book are all elegantly written and replete with interest. For 
sale by Shepherd, Clark & Brother. 


Wavenrtey Novets—Hovsenorp Eprrion. Kenitwortu. 2yols. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 

The historical novel of Kenilworth, with its splendid portraitures of Queen 
Elizabeth and the heroes of her age, follows the * Abbot,” with its striking 
delineation of the unfortunate Mary, the rival of the virgin queen. The story 
has the freshness and vigor of Scott's palmiest days, and, with many readers 
is the favorite among his productions. To us, who have read it time an 
again, it is refreshing @ peruse it once more in the beautiful type with which 
the Boston publishers have graced their pecrless edition.’ 


Choice Miscellany. 


THE KING OF DELHI. 

The present king of Delhi, the nominal chief of the rebellion, 
and the material stem round which clustered the struggling ele- 
ments of Indian independence, is an old man upwards of 90 years 
of age. He has lived a life of gross Oriental voluptuousness ; and 
there can be no doubt that, considering his great age, and the 
enervating sensuality in which he has all along indulged in the 
Imperial Palace of Delhi, his intellect, which was never of a 
robust order, is in a state of well-nigh total imbecility. Mrs. 
Colin Mackenzie thus describes Nourajah Shah, the king of Delhi. 
This lady was admitted into the harem to take likenesses of the 
monarch’s favorites. ‘The old man,” she says, “‘ was smoking 
his hookah, and looked slender and feeble. is bedstead, with 
four posts, was by him, and a crowd of women about him. One 
old woman was rubbing his feet. He wore a gold skull-cap, and 
a cotton chapkan. The king asked me to draw the likeness of 
the queen; but her majesty was so long in adorning herself, that 
it was dark soon after | began. Their life is one of idleness and 
ennui. The women sat and jested with the king; but a black- 
beardedman—a son it would appear—remained standing. The 
king of Delhi has ten or twelve sons, and as many as thirty daugh- 
ters. Sir Theophilus Metealf, the British Resident, told me that 
the king does not give a chair even to the governor-general ; and 
that his father gave a chair on one occasion to a governor-general, 
and that he repented of it forever afterwards. ‘The minutest cir- 
cumstance is reported to the British Resident, and Sir Theophilus 
Metcalf was informed, by a report from the palace, that a lady 
and gentleman were employed in sketching views, and that the 
lady required a chair ; but that the king sent a stool, and requested 
a visit from the lady.” The whole of this solemn frivolity is now 
ended. ‘Two of the king’s sons have been shot, twenty-four of 
his descendants have been hanged, and there seems to be a dis 
sition on the part of the British government to extirpate the Great 
Mogul dynasty, root and branch, so that no future insurgents 
against our domination in India shall find a rallying standard in 
a descendant of Baber and Aurungzebe.—Reynolds’s Miscellany. 


ANECDOTE OF BEAU BRUMMEL,. 

During the height of his prosperity I remember him coming in 
one night after the opera to Watier’s and finding the Macao table 
full—one place at which was occupied by Tom Sheridan, who 
was never in the habits of play, but, having dined freely, had 
dropped into the club, and was trying to catch the smiles of for- 
tune by risking a few pounds which he could ill afford to lose. 
Brummel proposed to him to give up his place, and go shares in 
his deal; and adding to the £10 in counters which Tom had be- 
fore him, £200 for himself, took the cards. He dealt with his 
usual success, and in less than ten minutes won £1500. He then 
stopped, made a fair division, and giving £750 to Sheridan, said 
to him, “There, Tom, go home and give your wife and brats a 
supper, and never play again.” We mention the anecdote as char- 
acteristic of the times, the set, and of a spirit of liberality in Brum- 
mel, which with all his faults he possessed, and which was shown 
towards an old friend in a way that left no pretext for refusal. 
Among the singular characters that frequented Watier’s Club was 
aman named Bob Bligh—a heavy, fat tellow, as mad as a March 
hare. One evening at the Macao table, when the play was very 
deep, Brummel having lost a considerable stake, affected, in his 
farcical way, a very tragic air, and cried out, “ Waiter, bring mo 
a flat candlestick’ and a pistol!” Upon which Bligh, who was 
sitting opposite to him, calmly produced two loaded pistols from 
his coat-pocket, which he placed on the table, and said, “ Mr. 
Brummel, if you are really desirous to put a period to your exist- 
ence, I am extremely happy to offer you the means without troub- 
ling the waiter.” The ettect upon those present may easily be 
imagined at finding themselves in the company of a known mad- 
man, who had loaded weapons about him.—aikes's Journal. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

In the county of Nassau, which is full of old Roman antiquities, 
a highly interesting discovery has just been made. About half 
way between Weisbaden and Mayence, in the making of a new 
road, several graves were laid open. ‘They were principally cov- 
ered in with tiles, forming a parallelogram, the longest side of 
which measured about two feet. The principal contents consisted 
of ashes and decayed bones, lachrymatories, and pieces of broken 
pottery. One grave contained several objects in iron, a well-pre- 
served gridiron or grate, and a chain with a hook attached to it, 
upon which still hung the remains of a copper kettle, as also some 
nails and bronze ornaments. There were various cups of terra 
sigillata, and lamps ornamented with the heads of deities. 
Amongst other objects in glass and bronze was found a curious 
instrument for piercing holes, with a movable head and point at- 
tached to it. The most extraordinary of the things discovered 
was a hollow glass vessel, in the form of a fish, with the head bent 
perpendicularly downwards. It is extremely thin, but for what 
object it was used it is impossible to say. Only one coin has been 
as yet discovered, and it bears the effigy of Nero. ‘The graves are 
placed occasionally in the direction from north to south, and occa- 
sionally from east to west.—Liverpool Mail. 


A FEMALE DESPOT. 

Queen Elizabeth was the. most gracious despot possible. Al- 
ways trusted to the heart of her people. View her at the Armada. 
She loved the nation because it was her nation. Suggested that 
the eight fire ships should be sent against the Spaniards. Her 
speech on this occasion is the grandest and the most patriotic on 
record. She was in armor when she made it. Wore her father’s 
own breastplate on the occasion, but how she managed to make it 
fit cannot be explained. Probably a mantle was worn over it. It 
is the finest oration on record. How high she pitches her words— 
“Tt is afoul scorn that a foreigner invade my realms.” Although 
this woman could fool when she had nothing better to do, yet her 
courage rose when the crisis came. She began the campaign with 
prayer, and ended with praise. At the height of the danger 
(1588) was the first English newspaper established, and Elizabeth 
was the first English newspaper proprietor.—London Journal. 


CASH, THE TRUE REMEDY. 

In an able article in the Boston Journal upon the currency, we 
find the following paragraph, which contains suggestions worth 
of consideration :—“ When consumers leave off eating meat whic 
belongs to the butcher, wearing coats which belong to the tailor, 
drinking coffee which is owned by the grocer—in other words, 
when they pay down for all they buy, we shall have no need to 
trouble our a Ane about currency systems or credit systems ; but 
until that radical remedy is applied, no system which may 
adopted can prevent the ups onl downs of a vast network of bor- 
rowing, which extends from the day-laborer upwards, involving 
all, from highest to lowest.” 
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Kastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Zditorial Melange. 


The sole survivor of the Wyoming massacre is Mr. Asa Gore, 
now living in the town of Preston, Connecticut, at the age of 
seventy-nine. —— Cannes, the town in which Rachel breathed her 
last, is, as a French journalist assures us, “a paradisaical resort 
in the south of France, the honor of whose discovery belongs, to 
Lord Brougham, who has for years had his country seat in it, and 
recommended it to his countrymen’ as a winter residence.” This 
winter, Cannes has been overflowing with visitors. Since the oc- 
cupation of Nice by Russians, such of the English who formerly 
wintered there have resorted to Cannes. —— A New Yorker was 
recently riding with a feminine friend between Freeport and South 
Durham, in Maine, indulging himself on the way in smoking a 
cigar. Having finished it, he threw the stump over his shoulder, 
and it fell into a bandbox in the back of the wagon, and destroyed 
about $60 worth of the lady’s wearing apparel before the fire was 
discovered. —— The legislature of Virginia has appropriated 
$5000 for the purchase of Mr. Barbe’s statue of “ Young Ameri- 
ca.””—— From the throat of a lady in New York, old Dr. Mott 
has just removed a fish bone which has kept her speechless and 
suffering for two years. Though large doses of chloroform were 
administered, upon the completion of the operation the paticnt 
spoke and said that, if she had had any idea of the agony it in- 
flicted, she would have died before submitting to it. It was 
necessary to make an incision in the windpipe, and put in a 
silver tube. It has been calculated that the sewerage of towns 
and cities annually drained away in Great Britain, would be worth 
upwards of twenty millions ——The sultan of Turkey has conferred 
the decoration of Medjidie of the third class upon Lieutenant 
Colonel C. Carroll Tevis, an American educated at West Point, 
for distinguished services during the late war, especially upon the 
field of Kars. Also, upon the American harbor-master, that of 
fourth class, for his exertions in expediting supplies carried by 
American vessels for the allied troops, and has granted him, also, 
a name for a new village which he has recently founded. —— A 
farmer who had driven his wagon eight miles to market in Cin- 
cinnati, before daylight, upon stopping heard the crowing of a 
cock, and found four of his chickens roosting on the coupling 
pole underneath the body of the vehicle. —— The London Times 
insists that the recent challenge to Englishmen from the Georgia 
sportsmen, to run a match race of four miles and repeat for $100,000 
a side, over the Ten Broeck course at Savannah, will be accepted. 
The Times calls on Lord Zetland to be the champion of the Brit- 
ish turf, and send out his noble horse Skirmisher, to do battle 
against the American celebrities. —— Intelligence has been re- 
ceived of a continued persecution of the Christians at Madagascar. 
Thirteen persons had been put to death, many more had been sub- 
jected to torture, and a number reduced to slavery. —— The legis- 
lature of Virginia has passed a bill providing for the conveyance 
by deed to the State of Virginia, of the birthplace of Washington 
and the home and graves of his progenitors. The bill appropri- 
ates $5000 to enclose the places with an iron fence, and to erect 
substantial tablets to “commemorate for the rising generation 
those notable spots,” as required by Lewis W. Washington in his 
offer of conveyance. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a lecture 
in Philadelphia recently, said that “the mildness of the present 
winter, up to this time, had been of more real value to the city, 
than if God had placed in the hands of her citizens five millions 
of dollars for gratuitous distribution.” How awful and com- 
plete are the wrecks made by intemperance! Mary McMaken, 
who had children in good circumstances, died a miserable death 
in Philadelphia a few days since, from exposure, starvation and 
intemperance. She was a homeless wanderer, breathed her last 
breath in an outhouse, and her clothing consisted of strips of rag 
carpet wrapt about her person. —— Near Plymouth, Eng., during 
a heavy gale, a block of limestone weighing seven tons was driven 
to the distance of one hundred and fifty feet ; and blocks of from 
two to three tons weight were washed about like pebbles. It has 
been found, by experiments made on the coast of Scotland, that 
the waves from the Atlantic fall with twice the force of those from 
the North Sea. An Atlantic breaker will frequently fall with a 
force of three tons to the square foot, or twenty-seven tons to the 
square yard. 
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A Laree Heap.—It is said that Mr. Paulson, the renowned 
chess player, carries upon his shoulders a head which measures 
twenty-four and a half inches in circumference. If this is true, he 
has the largest head of any man living. We believe Cuvier, the 
great naturalist, and Webster, the great orator and statesman, are 
the only two men that ever lived whose heads measured over 
twenty-four inches, 


> 
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Sgason Ticketrs.—Upon the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad, a just and equitable plan has been adopted in re- 
gard to the sale of season tickets. A price is fixed per year for the 
different stations, and quarterly or six months tickets are sold at 
one quarter or one half the amount. This system appears to be 
generally satisfactory. 


Reat Estate mm New Yorx.—The Journal of Commerce 
Says that very little is doing yet, either in real estate or rents. 
Real estate agents complain of the season as dull and backward. 
There is less inquiry than usual for houses for rent. 


GAaysive Gatherings. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, late American consul at Liverpool, is 
looking around in Italy. 

A party of men has left Chicago, Illinois, for Lake Superior, 
to pack ice for the Chicago market. 


A bill preventing the intermarriage of first cousins has been 
passed ‘by the legislature of Kentucky. — 


Grasshoppers have lately appeared in swarms —_ the farm of 
Daniel Fields, a short distance west of Oxford, Ohio. 

There are twenty-seven theatres in Paris, twenty-three in Lon- 
don and ten in New York. 


The editor of the London Times receives the same salary as 
the President of the United States. 

There are fifty-six manufacturers of tobacco in Richmond, Va., 
whose united capital amounts to four or five millions of dollars. 


On a late Sunday, Rev. Newton Heston preached a sermon to 
the firemen of Philadelphia, on which occasion 1779 members of 
the department were present. 


The harbor of Quebec is becoming so shoal by deposits of ship’s 
ballast, stone and sand, that in another half century, unless some 
— be made, one of the finest harbors in the world will 

ave been destroyed. 

Samuel Carson of Brewer, Me., for maliciously killing a maple 
shade tree in that town, was sentenced by the police courf of Ban- 
gor, recently, to thirty days imprisonment in the county jail. 


Samuel Russell of Middleton, Conn., has given the poor’ of 
that city thirty barrels of flour. It is to be made into bread at 
his —e at a bakery, and distributed each day to those who 
need it. 


The ordnance and arms owned by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusett or in serviceable condition at the present time, is as fol- 
lows: Cannon, 70; muskets, 10,590; rifles, 754; pistols, 1131 ; 
cavalry sabres, 740; horse artillery do., 100. 

Henry Mathias, an old soldier, who had served in the last war 
with Great Britain, and in the defence of the north-western fron- 
tier against the Indians, died lately at Barton county, Missouri, in 
his 77th year. 

Miss Susan A. Pratt of Andover, who was injured on the Bos- 
ton and Worcester Railroad last Fourth of July, and who has 
since been lying ill in Palmer, where she was teaching school pre- 
vious to the accident, has obtained $7500 of the corporation. 


It was stated before a committee of the board of councilmen 
in New York lately, that the value of real estate had been so 
reduced in the lower part of that city, that stores which once 
rented for $20,000 would now bring no more than $2500, 

The government of Peru has paid $40,000 to this government 
for the benefit of the sufferers by the outrage at the Chincha 
Islands, when several American captains were pushed with bay- 
onets over the side of a Peruvian frigate into the sea. 

The New Bedford Shipping List says that forty-four of the 
sixty-eight whalers expected to arrive at that port the present year 
will make losing voyages, some from the small amount of oil 
taken, and others from the low price of oil and bone. 


There is a man who peddles writing paper through the streets of 
Brooklyn, worth $160,000, which ay te invested in bonds and 
mortgages. He says it has been made chiefly by selling “ twelve 
sheets of writing paper for four cents,” and saving the proceeds. 

Here's a new cure for blindness. A lady of Zurich, blind for 
years past, and who had gone through a painful operation without 
— benefit, was fondling a child, when the youngster gave 

er a violent thump in ‘the eye, and she at once recovered perfect 
visual power. 

During the month of January there were thirty-three fires in the 
United States, so far as accounts have been received, occasioning 
aloss of $1,642,000. The principal were as follows: ‘“ Dow- 
nieville, Cal., $490,000; Dubuque, Iowa, two fires, $210,000; 
Chicago, $100,000 ; Hartford, $100,000. 

According to Colton, the area of Utah is 269,170 square miles. 
To engineers and a few others, this will give a just idea of its vast 
extent, but the majority of people will form a better estimate by 
being told that it is as large as the whole of the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 


The Montreal Gazette publishes its annual statement of the im- 
ports and exports, with interesting statistics of navigation and 
other matters connected with the trade of that port. The value 
of the exports for 1857 was £1,190,328; the value of imports 
$4,212,135 ; being a decrease in the value of exports of £114,005, 
and an increase in the value of imports of £175,961. 


Rogers is at work upon the bronze door for the extension of the 
United States capitol. It is composed of eight square panels and 
a surrounding arch, in which are placed alto relievo representa- 
tions of the most prominent scenes in the life of Columbus. 
Over other parts of the door are distributed busts or statuettes of 
distinguished contemporaries of Columbus, allegorical figures, 
heads of American animals, arms, helmets, banners, etc. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, in announcing the suicide of Mrs. 
Peggs, of Ghent, Kentucky, says a few weeks since the lady was 
married in that city, and a great wedding feast ~as provided, 
which lasted three days, accompanied by much gay company. 
Shortly after reaching home the husband sickened and died ; and 
the lady, laboring under an aberration of mind, left her father’s 
house and hanged herself on a tree in the garden. 

A chaplain in the navy, who has seen much service, writes to 
the New York Independent thus: “ My head aches to know that 
among the common sailors and marines are found graduates of 
colleges, and young men of former promise, whom dissipation 
and recklessness have ruined, and who have buricd themselves 
from the living by resorting to an occupation whence there is no 
one who can know their past history.” 


According to the Mechanics’ Journal, considerable advantage 
and economy are derived from the use of pure castor oil as a 
lubricating material for machinery. For this purpose, it is stated, 
it will go at least twice as far as any other oil. ‘The causes of 
this gain are, that castor oil does not run out of the bearing, 
whilst it does not clog from viscidity, and is entirely free from 
acid of every kind. It is abundantly demonstrated that bearings 
which formerly required oiling twice or thrice a day, are kept in 
perfect order by one daily application of fine castor oil. 


A good horse is a jewel. Old Prince, a favorite horse of Col. 
Zadoc Pratt of Prattsville, N. Y., died a few weeks since, aged 30 
years. He was without a blemish, with the most faultless symme- 
try of form, to which was united a spirit kind and gentle ; but he 
was as much at home on the battle field as in the green pasture. 
He never had the, stroke of a whip, He was a gray Messenger, 
with white mane and tail, 15 3-4 hands hi In the summer of 
1856, the colonel rode old Prince forty mil€s, after dinner, in seven 
hours, and back the next day, without giving him much fatigue. 


Foreign items. 


Baring Brothers of London, have taken the contract for a Nor- 
wegian loan. It amounts to 5,500,000f, and is to be repaid in the 
course of next year. 


The funeral ceremonies of Marshal Radetzky were celebrated 
with great pomp at Vienna on the 18th of January, the Emperor 
heading the large body of troops which took part in the procession. 


The Duke of Devonshire died suddenly on the 18th of January, 
of paralysis. Lady Boothby, formerly Mrs. Nesbit, a distin- 
guished actress, had also died after a brief illness. 


The consumption of tobacco in France has increased so rapid! 
that the imperial manufactories can scarcely supply the pases | 
The revenue from the sales the present year is expected to reach 
100,000,000 francs. 

The whole number of whaling vessels which have arrived at 
the Sandwich Islands during the past season is 165, 149 of which 
were American, nine French, three Hawaiian, and four Bremen. 
Of these, fifteen were right whalers, and fourteen sperm whalers 
and traders. 


An official return, published by the Paris post-office, shows that 
the number of letters distributed in France, which in 1847 was 
only 127,480,000, had increased in 1856 to 251,997,700, exclusive 
of 2,867,904, which remained in the dead letter office, in conse- 
quence of defective or illegible addresses. ‘The number has there- 
fore more than doubled since the postal reform. 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. However laborious the life of the good, it is less so than 
that of the bad.— Madame Rolland. 

.-.. It is easier for a man to descend to earth than to mount to 
heaven.—Madame de Saint-Surin. 

.++. Women cherish fashion because it rejuvenates them, or at 
least renews them.—Madame de Preizeux. 

«++. True philosophy places us above honors, but nothing 
places us above the ennui they cause.—Madame de Maintenon. 

.... There are truths, which some men despise because they 
have not examined, and which they will not examine because they 
despise.—Lacon. 

.++. The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day, and to-morrow than he is to-day. Total freedom from change 
would imply total freedom from error.—Lacon. 

«++. The action of the soul is oftener in that which is felt and 
left unsaid, than in that which is said in any conversation. It 
broods over every society, and men unconsciously seek for it in 
each other.—Emerson. 

.+.. Avarice begets more vices than Priam did children, and 
like Priam survives them all. It starves its keeper to surfeit those 
who wish him dead ; and makes him submit to more mortifica- 
tions to lose heaven than the martyr undergoes to gain it.—Lacon. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Which causes a girl the most pleasure, to hear herself praised, 
or another girl run down ? 

The strongest kind of a hint—a young lady asking a gentleman 
to see if one of her rings will go on his little finger. 

“Tam thy father’s spirit,” as the bottle said to the boy, when 
he found it hid in the woodpile, and wondered what it was. 

When a man is so reduced that he has to pawn his ring, it may 
be safely inferred that he is hardly worth a rap. 

My son, if thou wilt wear tight boots, there are three bad things 
thou wilt inevitably suffer ; namely, a bad corn, a bad gait, and a 
bad temper. 

The value of a “good thing ” depends on him who utters it. 
The joke of the host is certain to be laughed at; that of the poor 
relation is scarcely even listened to. 

John’s wife and John were tete-a-tete ; she witty was, industri- 
ous he; says John, “I’ve earned the bread we’ve ate,” “and I,” 
says she, “ have urned the tea.” 

A drunken Dutchman by the name of Cain, staggering through 
the streets one day, was asked if he was the man that slew his 
brother; “‘ No,” said he, “ 1 was the one that got slewed.” 

An Irishman on board of a vessel when she was on the point 
of foundering, being desired to come on deck, as she was going 
down, replied that he had no wish to go on deck to see himseif 
drowned. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘* household word ’’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should bea weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

{> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. ' 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

| a it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(G> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. : 

(>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(O> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and ail jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it bas for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 


Any p can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [(~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

One copy of Tae or Unton, and one copy of Batiou’s Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. - : 

Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Streot, Boston. 
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SCENES IN ALGIERS. 

The two pictures on this afford 
striking specimens of the architecture of 
the famous city of Algiers. The mosque 
of Sidi Abderahman with its liar 
— tower, would arrest attention any- 

re, while nothing can be more pic- 
turesque than the aspect of the city from 
the parade ground, as shown in our sec- 
ond engraving, with castellated build- 
ings climbing the steep ascent, ending 
in a mass of rural architecture, while 
luxuriant vegetation clothes the base of 
the hill. The horsemen, footmen and 
mules in the foreground, add animation 
to the scene. The street of Bab el Oued, 
going northward, passes through the old 
wall, the gate having been pulled down, 
to which during Charles V.’s attack up- 
on the town his vanguard advanced with 
no favorable result. On the right is an 
old fort, and on the left the old ditch, 
beyond which are some domed tombs 
and a fountain, shaded by a palm and 
bella sombre trees. A motley and in- 
congruous mixture of omnibuses, ne- 
gresses selling bread and fruit, donkeys 
staggering under loads of wood, Span- 
iards with muile-carts, squalid Arabs 
with vegetables, and boys, native and 
foreign, carrying on a guerrilla warfare 
with each other, haunt this spot. Having 
got through the crowd, you have on your 
right the large open space of the Champ 
des Manceuvres, formerly a cemetery, 
which counted among its tombs those 
of the five deys who in one day, one af- 
ter another, were raised to the throne 
and assassinated. The sixth who was 
proclaimed managed to appease the tu- 
mult of the janissaries, and preserved 
his life and his recent honors. The 
French levelled the space and made it 
into a parade ground. From it we give 
a very characteristic view of the town. 
The old wall, with its many towers, 
climbs the steep hill crowned by the 
_ fortress of the Casbah, and the 


at-roofed white houses of the town as- 


cend in uneven steps, one above anoth- 
er. Outside the wall is the great ditch, 
which is almost a ravine, and on its op- 
posite side are the mosque and tomb of 
n saint, Sidi Abderahman, from 
whose walls the Jardin Marengo extends 
for a considerable distance to the right. 
It is a pretty garden, in terraces, and is 
open to the public; and on Sunday, 
when a band plays there, it is crowded 
with the gayest toilets of the capital. It 
was made convicts under the direc- 
tion of a Colonel Marengo, whence its 
name. Every year as the trees grow 
larger it will improve, and many a beau- 
tiful peep of the town, the sea, the moun- 
tains, and last, not least, the minaret of 
Sidi Abderahman, with its rival palace, 
charms the beholder as he wanders along 
its terraces. OF the mosque we give a 
nearer view from its graveyard, with the 
old town wall in the background. Three 
Gers of arches upon green columns ran 


ALGIERS, FROM THE PARADE GROUND. 


around the minaret, above each of which 
is a band of colored tiles and a cornice 
painted red. Under a dome is the tomb 
of the saint, covered with shawls, and 
surrounded with banners. On one day 
in the week women come in numbers to 
ray in the tomb, and groups of veiled 
sit among the out- 
side. lofty palm, a ragged ut Vv 
ancient cypress, and a wide and seme. 
ing caroub rise from the courts of the 
mosque and shade the few beggars who 
haunt its precincts, formerly crowded 
with the rich and great. The street of 
Bab el Oued, as we have runs 
north from one side of the Place du 
Gouvernement. It is continued on the 
—— side of the Place by the street 
of Bab Azoun running south. Here 
again are two rows of lofty houses upon 
arcades, built as if earthquakes were un- 
known in this favored province. The 
French build on still in precisely the 
same style, though every town in Al- 
geria has at some period, more or less 
remote, been shaken or prostrated. Put- 
ting earthquakes out of the question, 
these arcades are a great luxury, almost 
a necessity, for without them a 
proportion of the better-dressed inhabi- 
tants would be unable to venture out- 
side their doors for weeks in winter. 
Three or four consecutive months of 
rain are by no means unusual ; and Al- 
rian rains, driven by Algerian winds, 
h at umbrellas and great-coats. The 
native raiment is best suited to the cli- 
mate, thick bournouses with large hoods, 
of which ape they wear two or three 


at once. The army here have the cabane 
with a large hood ; and every variety of 
hooded dreadnought, and water-proof, is 
seen on the backs of civilians. he tall 
French houses and arcades have not ut- 
terly destroyed all the Moorish architec- 
ture in the lower town, but they mask 
some fine relics of the older inhabitants. 


Three or four spacious courts, surround: 


ded with colonnades and galleries, and 
with fountains in the centre, have, by a 
sort of dramatic retribution, been trans- 
formed from being the focus of all that 
was disorderly, lawless and licentious, 
into the chief seat of order, method and 
regularity—the barracks of the unruly 
janissaries being now occupied by the 
post-office, the treasury and college. 
The streets of Bab el Oued and Bab 
Azoun run along the whole base of the 
town. Any one of the many streets that 
branch from them on one side away from 
the sea will take you at once into the 
old part of the town, and, eventually, to 
the Casbah. No matter in what direc- 
tion one wanders, as long as it is up 
hill, to the Casbah one must come in 
time, for to it the two lines of the old 
town wall and all the streets inside them 
converge. The Casbah was the citadel 
and palace of the deys, but formerly they 
lived at the Jenina, close to the present 
Place du Gouvernement. 
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| CEMETERY AND TOMB OF SIDI ABDERAHMAN, AT ALGIERS. 


